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LIGHT DEPRECIATION OF THE) with Money, yet leaving the causes of the 
CURRENCY. | broken heads and the moral wrongs in un- 
Ir was said by the wise and witty Sypney | checked operation. Agreed upon these suppo- 
SuirH, that many Englishmen appear to have | sitions, we shall probably agree in the con- 
a remarkable satisfaction in even speaking of | clusion that the Baron’s estate was not in a 
large sums of money ; and that when men of! promising way ; that the Baron was a lazy 
thisstamp say of Mr. So-and-So, “I am told he | Baron, who would have done far better to be 
is worth Two Hun-dred THov-sand rounps,” | just than generous ; and that the Baron, in this 
there is a relish in their emphasis, an unctuous | easy satisfaction of his noble conscience,showed 
appetite and zest in their open-mouthed | a false idea of the powers and uses of Money. 
enunciation, which nothing but the one in-| Is it possible that we, in England, at the 
spiring theme, Money, develops in them. | present time, bear any resemblance to the 
That this is an accurate piece of observa-! supposititious and misguided Baron? Let us 

tion, few who observe at all will dispute. Its | inquire. 
application is limited to no class of society,| A year or so ago, there was a court-martial 
aad it is even more generally true of the gen-| held at Windsor, which attracted the public 
teel thanof the vulgar. The last famous golden | attention in an unusual manner; not so 
alf that disfigured this country, was set up| much because it was conducted in a spirit 
for worship in the highest places, and was/| hardly reconcileable with the popular preju- 
pampered to its face and made a standing-|dice in favour of fuir play, as because it 
jest of behind its back throughout Belgravia, | suggested very grave defects in our military 
with an intensity of meanness never sur-| system, and exhibited us, as to the training of 
passed in Seven Dials. | our officers, in very disadvantageous contrast 
But I am not going to write a homily} with other countries. The result at which 
upon that ancient text, the general deification | that court-martial arrived, was widely re- 
of Money. The few words that I wish to| garded as absurd and unjust. What were 
note down here, bear reference to one par-;we who held that opinion, moved by our 
ticular misuse of Money, and exaggeration of | honest conviction, to do? To bestir ourselves 


its power, which presents itself to my mind as 
4 curious rottenness appertaining to this age. 

Let us suppose, to begin with, that there 
Was once upon a time a Baron, who governed 
his estate not wisely nor too well, and whose 
dependents sustained in consequence many 
preventible hardships. Let us suppose that 
the Baron was of a highly generous disposi- 
tion, and that when he found a vassal to have 
been oppressed or maltreated by a hard or 
foolish steward, who had strained against him 
some preposterous point of the discordant 
system on which the estate was administered, 
he immediately gave that vassal Money. Let 


| WS suppose that such munificent actio set the 


toble Baron’s mind completely at rest, and 


| that, having performed it, he felt quite satis- 


with himself and everybody else ; consi- 
dered his duty done, and never dreamed of 
adjusting that point for the future as that 


_ ‘he thing could not recur. Let us suppose 
the Baron to have been contiaually doing this 


from day to day and from year to year—to 
ve been perpetually patching broken heads 
| With Money, and repairing moral wrongs 


VOL, xz, 


to amend the system thus exposed? To apply 
ourselves to reminding our countrymen that 
it was fraught with enormous dangers to us 
and to our children, and that, in suffering 
any authorities whatsoever to maintain it, or 
in allowing ourselves to be either bullied or 
cajoled about it, we were imperiling the 
institutions under which we live, the national 
liberty of which we boast, and the very 
existence of England in her place among the 
nations ? Did we go to work to point out to 
the unthinking, what our valiant forefathers 
did for us, what their resolute spirit won for 
us, what their earnestness secured to us, and 
what we, by allowing work to degenerate 
into play, were relaxing our grasp of, every 
hour? Did numbers of us unite into a 
phalanx of steady purpose, bent upon im- 
pressing these truths upon those who accept 
the responsibility of government, and on 
having them enforced, in stern and steady 
practice, through all the vital functions of 
Great Britain? No. Not quite that. We 
were highly indignant, we were a little 
alarmed; between the two emotions we were 
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made, for the moment, exceeolingly uncom- | Try again. A countryman has a little field 
fortable ; so we relieved our taneasy souls|of wheat which he reaps upon a Sunday; 
by—giving the subject of the court-martial, | foreseeimg that he will otherwise have his 
Money. In putting our hands into ourv pockets | tiny harvest spoiled. For this black offence 
and pulling out our five-pound notes, wwe dis-| he, too, is had before a country justice of the 
charged, as to that matter, the whole duty of| vast Shallow family, and is punished by fine, 
man. The thing was set right, the countiry|It is to be presumed that, with this new 
had nothing further to do with it. The sub-,| stimulant upon us, we are roused into an 
scription amounted, sir, to upwards of Two/|a:ttitude against the Shallows, which has 
THov-sand PouNDS. | Sonne faint approach to determination in it, 

Now, I will assuine that the cash could not | and t‘hat we become resolved to take our laws 
have been better laid out. I will assume} and ourr people out of their hands. But, no, 
that the recipient in every such case is none | This wowild occasion us trouble, and we all 


the worse for the gift, but is all the more 
independent, high-spirited, and self-reliant. 
Still I take the liberty of questioning whether 
T have any right to be satisfied with my part 
in that subscription ; whether it is the least 
discharge of my duty as a citizen ; whether it 
is not an easy shirking of my difficult task 
in that capacity ; whether it is not a miserable 
compromise leading to the substitution of 
sand for rock in the foundations of this king- 


dom ; whether it does not exhibit my sordid | 


appreciation of Money, and the low belief I 
have within me that it can do anything. 
Take another case. Two labouring men 


leave their work for half a day (having given 
notice of their intention before-hand, and 
having risen betimes to make amends), and 
go to see a review: which review is com- 
mended to their fellows and neighbours as a 
highly patriotic and loyal sight. 


Under a 
foolish old act of Parliament which nobody 
but a country justice would have the kindred 
foolishness to enforce, the men are haled 
before country justices, and committed by 
those Brobdingnagian donkeys to jail—ille- 
gally, by the bye ; but never mind that. An 
unconstitutional person in the neighbourhood, 
making this Bedlamite cruelty known, there 
arises a growl of wonder and dissatisfaction 
from all the other unconstitutional persons in 
the country. We try the Home Secretary, 
but he “sees no reason” to reverse the deci- 
sion—and how can we expect that he should; 
knowing that he never sees any reason, hears 
any reason, or utters any reason, for anything. 
What do we then? Do we get together and 
say “ We really must not in these times allow 
the labouring men to live under the impres- 
sion that this is the spirit of our Law towards 
them. We positively must not, cannot, will 
not, put such a weapon in the hands of those 
who tamper with them constantly. These 
justices have made it necessary for us to 
insist on their dismissal from the bench, as an 
assurance to the order soridiculously oppressed 
in the persons of these two men, that the 
common sense of the country revolts from 
the outrage. Furthermore, we must now 
exert ourselves to prevent other such justices 
from being intrusted with like powers, and 
to take new securities for their moderate and 
reasonable exercise.” Is this our course ? 
Why no. What is our course? We give 
the two men Money—and there an end of it. 





have our bursiness to attend to, and have a 
languid objecetion to being bored. We put 
our hands into ¢,ur pockets again, and let the 
obsolete acts of Paxrliament and the evergreen 
Shallows drift us wihere they may. 

It was remarked in these pages, some time 
ago, that the raising of :,a shout of triumph 
over the enactment of a: wretched little law 
for the protection of wonisen, punishing the 
greatest brutes on the earth \ vith six months’ 


imprisonment, surely suggested that our | 


legislative civilisation must be ve>ry imperfect 
and bad. The insufficiency of thicg puny law, 


and the frequency of the offenye against | 


which it is directed, are matter .of public 


notoriety. Do we take this subject liyto our | 





own hands, then ; declare that we will! have | 
the severity of the Law increased; examine | 


the social condition laid bare in such ca 

and plainly avow that we find great num- 
bers of the people sunk in horrible debase- 
ment, and that they must be got out of it 
by (among other means), having more hu- 
manising pleasures provided for them, and 
better escapes than gin-shops afforded them 
from the wretchedness tof their existence? 
That they even stand in need of cheerful 
relief without the Cant of instruction, 
and that Marlborough House itself, may 
be but a solemn nightmare to legions who, 
nevertheless, pay taxes, and have souls to 
be saved ? Do we leave off blinking the real 
question, and manfully say, “We find the 
existence of these people—men, women, 
and children, all alike—to be most deplor- 
able, and, as matters stand, we really do 
not know what it is made easy for them 
to do when they are not at work, but to 
lurk, and sot, and quarrel, and fight?” All of 


us who know anything of the facts know | 
this to be Gon’s truth ; but, instead of assert- | 


ing it, we send five shillings’ worth of postage 
stamps to the police magistrate for the relief 


of the last rem A woman who has been | 
go to church next Sunday | 


half-murdered ; an 
with the adhesive plaster of those sixty 


queen’s heads, binding up our rickety con- | 


sciences, 


Neither is it we alone, the body of the | 


people, who have this base recourse to 
oney as a healing balm on all occasions. 


The leaders who carry the banners we engage | 


to follow, set us the example, and do the 
same. The last Thanksgiving Day was not 
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so long ago but that we may all remember the will reverence her, how manfully keep her 


advertising columns of the newspapers about | from all sorrow and all harm! 
that time, and the desirable opportunities they 
It was clear 
to the originators of those advertisements, 


offered for devout investment. 


manifest to the whole tribe of Moses (anc 


Sons) who published those decorous appeals— 
that we must coin our thankful feelings into 
If we wanted another victory, we 
could not hope to get it for nothing, or on | 


Money. 


°° 


credit, but must come down with our ready 
There was not a church-organ un- 
paid for, not a beadle’s cocked hat and blush- | 
ing breeches for which church-wardens were 
responsible, not a chapel painting and glazing 
job, on any painters’ aud glaziers’ books, but 
we were called upou to liquidate that obliga- | 
tion, and get a ticket in return, entitling us 
to the other side of Sebastopol. And we paid 
Hosts of us | 
We paid the balance due upon that | 
organ, we settled the bill for the cocked hat 
and blushing breeches, we settled the account 
of the painter and glazier, and we felt, in the 
vulgar phrase, that we had gone and been 


Money. 


the money and took the ticket. 
did so. 


and done it. 


So many of us parted with our small 
change to clear off these scores, because we 
found it much easier to pay the fine than 


undertake the service. 
of us was severe. 


tration of affairs; favour and dull routine 
were all in all, merit and exigency were 
nothing. A class had got possession of our 
strength, and made it weakness ; and three- 
quarters of the globe stood looking on with a 
rather keen interest in the wonderful sight. 
The service demanded of us by the crisis, was 
the recovery of our strength through sted- 
fastness in what was plainly right, and over- 


| throw of what was plainly wrong. The 


service was difficult, ungentlemanly, un- 
popular in good society; and we paid the 
fine with pleasure. 

But if every man drawn in a conscription 


. paid a fine instead of going for a soldier, the 
| eountry in which that happened would have 


no defenders, There are fights not fought by 
soldiers, O my countrymen, and they are no 
necessary to the defence of a country, 
and the conscription for that war is on every 
one of us. Money is great, but it is not 
omnipotent. All the Money that could be 
piled up between this and the moon would 
not fill the place of one little grain of duty. 











SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 


“A creat gift, a great gift you ask me for, 

aster Paul!” said the old man, sternly, 
turning away his head. 

“But one that you will never have cause to 
repent bestowing on me,” said Paul, eagerly. 

Ub, Mr. Trevelyan, you do not know how 
tarefully I will guard her, how tenderly I 


The service required | 
Paralysis had disclosed | 
itself in the heart and brain of our adminis- 


You do not 
know how much | love her, nor how fer- 
vently I honour her! Trust me, sir; for 
you may; you can bestow her on none who 
will guard her more tenderly, more lovingly 
than I.” 

“Ah! all young men say the same things, 
boy, before marriage. Unfortunately it is 
only experience that distinguishes between 
the real and the false, love and fancy, truth 
and change. And if that experience prove 
ill—there is no repairing it, Paul!” 

“Yes, yes! I know all that!” said Paul, 
impatiently, yet not disrespectfully. “ But it 
can never be so with me. Time, age, expe- 
rience, all will only prove more firmly my 
love and undying truth. Oh, believe in me! 
believe in me! God is my witness that my 
life shall justify you!” 

“ Foolish boy ! to believe in the possibility 
of love, in the existence of constancy and 
happiness,” murmured Mr. Trevelyan, be- 
| tween his closed teeth. “A day will come,” 
|he said, aloud, “when you will curse me in 
my grave, that I ever consented to this 
match ; when you had rather I had slain her 
' with my own hands than have given her to 
| you,” 

Pre Never! never!” cried Paul. “Come 
what may, the happiness of having once 
loved and been loved by her, shall suffice.” 
The old man took his hand, and looked him 
earnestly in the eyes. They were sitting on 
a garden bench set in the shadow of a large 
horse-chestnut. Behind them rose the barren 
fell, with its grey granite rocks scantily 
covered by heath and junipers ; before them 
lay a deep glade, flush with the richest green 
and bright with flowers. In the distance 
| shone the sea, glittering like a band of silver 
across the opening among the trees made by 
that steep ravine ; the white sails of the dis- 
tant ships lessened into mere specks, shining 
in the sun like the wings of white birds. It 
was one of those summer days when the sun 
lies like a seething fire on the leaves and 
grass—when the earth seems to breathe 
and palpitate through the low heat-mist 
‘quivering over her, and Nature lies so 
still you might believe her dead: it was 
one of those days which fill the soul with 
nameless emotion, and make that unful- 
filled longing for love and beauty, which even 
the happiest and most richly dowered among 
us feel, a passionate desire and a painful 
void; it was a day wherein we live—in the 
true meaning of the word—because we feel. 
Perhaps it influenced even Mr. Trevelyan, 
although not easy to affect in any way ; but 
there are times when a subtle influence 
seems to pervade gur whole, being, and to 
change the direction of all our faculties and 
thoughts,—and this was one of them. 

Mr. Trevelyan was a man of calm and 
gentle manner, but with a nature hard and 
cold and bright as polished steel. Difficult 
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to excite, but resolute when roused—whether |then have been a choice; as it was, it was 


for good or evil, positive, distinct, and firm, 
—he had none of that half-hearted tempo- 
rising between the will that would, and the 
feebleness that dare not, refuse, which so 
often holds the balance between cruelty and 
folly. His yes would be yes indeed, and 
there would be no appeal from his first 


only an acceptance. She accepted as like- 
ness what was simply ignorance of diversity, 
and took that for understanding which was 
want of opportunity of judgment. She 
loved Paul from gratitude for his love of her, 
from admiration of his beauty, and delight in 
his intellect ; she loved him as a sister might 


denial. It was a serious matter to demand a|love a brother, but scarcely as a woman of 
favour from him; but if a pain, at least it| her strong nature would love the husband of 
was not a lingering one. Paul knew that his | her own free intelligent choice. But as she 
refusal would be abrupt and decisive, and! knew no other love, this contented her, and 
that his promise would be religiously kept. | she believed implicitly in its strength and en- 
And when, after a long silence, he said in | tireness. 
that compressed manner of his,“ You may! Paul came into the drawing-room, where 
take her, I trust you,” the young artist felt|she was sitting in that deep cool shadow 
that the worst of the danger was over, and | which is so pleasant when the outside world 
that his marriage with Magdalen was certain |lies in such burning glare. Rushing in 
now ; for of her consent he never doubted. | from the sunshine, he could scarcely see her 
Living in a dull country-house, with no/|at first, sitting by the open window, behind 
pleasures beyond the insipid occupations of a|the green blind, reading ; reading one of his 
young girl’s drawing-room world, the visits|favourite authors, marked and paged by 
of Paul Lefevre, the artist-poet, had given|him. He came to her hurriedly, his face 
a new life to Magdalen. He had taught her|lighted up with joy and burning with 
painting, which of itself opened exhaustless| blushes. Though he had never looked more 
mines of intellectual wealth before her ; and | beautiful, he had never looked more boyish 
he had led her to think for herself on many | than at this moment. Even Magdalen, who 
points which hitherto she had either never | was not accustomed to criticise, but rather to 
touched at all, or else thought on by rote.| regard him as an intellectual giant beyond 
His gifted mind, full of beauty and poetry,|her stature—even she was struck by his 
was a rare treasure to Magdalen, living alone | extreme youthfulness of air and manner, as 


with her father,—a man who denied all intel-|he came up timidly but joyously towards | 


lectual power and action to women; who| her. 


would give them so much education as would 
enable them to read a cookery-book and the 
Biblé, but who thought that a higher class of 
culture was both unnecessary and unfemi- 
nine. In that lonely country-place, and in 
that inactive life, Paul, and his beauty, 
and his love, assumed a power and propor- 
tion they would not have had in a busier 
life. Want of contrast lent perfection, and 
want of occupation created an interest which 
assurediy was not born of moral sympathy or 
fitness. But the world of mystery in country 
places is always to be explained by these 
conditions. 

The result of all those long walks together 
through the woods, and across the meadows, 
and upon the craggy fells—of all those les- 
sons on beauty by the piano and the easel, 
when art made another language between 
them, and interpreted mysteries which words 
could not reach,—of those mutual studies of 
poetry and history, when the extreme limits 
of human thought and human emotion were 
reached, and the echoes of the noble chords 
struck then vibrated in their young hearts, 
—the result of this friendship, which at 
first was simply intellectual intercourse, was, 
as might have been looked for, that Paul 
loved Magdalen, and that Magdalen loved 
Paul, or fancied that she loved a in kind. 
If there had been some one else whom she 
could have loved—some other standard by 
which to measure the requirements of her 
nature and the needs of her heart—it would 





“ Magdalen, your father has given his con- 
sent !—we are engaged,” he said, in a low 
voice, which trembled so that it could 
scarcely be heard. 

Magdalen laid both her hands in his with 
a frank smile. “I am very glad, Paul,” she 
said, her voice unchanged, her blue eyes as 
calm and dreamy as ever, and not the faintest 
tinge across her brow. Her betrothal was a 
name, not the realization of a vision; a fact, | 
not a feeling. It was a necessary social cere- 
mony between two persons unmarried and 
unconnected ; it was no material ratification 
of that dearer betrothal vowed in secret 
before. And with the childlike kiss, given 
so quietly by her, received so religiously by 
him, began the initial chapter of their love 
and banded lives. It ought to be the initial 
chapter to a drama of happiness, for no ap- 
parent element of happiness was wanting. 
Youth, beauty, innocence, and intellect ; what 
more was needed for the searching crucible 
of experience? One thing only. It might 
be read in the calm still face of Magdalen, | 
bending so tranquilly over her book, while | 
her lover sat at her feet, his whole frame | 
convulsed with the passion of his joy. It | 
might be seen in the immeasurable distance | 
between their feelings as he buried his face 12 | 
her lap, his long hair falling like dusky gold 
upon her white gown, and sobs expressing | 
his leve ; while she smoothed back his hair | 
with a tender but sisterly touch, wonderivg | 
at his fervour, and at the form which his | 
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happiness took. And then, when he looked | formation when that sacred filial love con- 
up, and with quivering lips called her his| tinued so unchilled! After all, it was but a 
life, and his life’s best angel, and uttered all| youth’s folly that the boy was ever guilty of. 
the wild transports which such a love in such | His heart was in its right place, and all else 
a nature would utter, she, calm and grave and| would come right in time. Andrew well 
tender, would try to check him very gently ;| knew what the old man would think when he 
through all this storm of feeling, herself as | wrote those loving dutiful letters. He used 
calm and unimpassioned as if a bird had been | to call them his exchequer-bills, and tell his 
singing at her knee. wife what each was worth. For he never 
wrote unless he wanted money ; which, how- 
CHAPTER Il. ever, was frequent ; and he was always sure 
THERE was a son belonging to the Tre-|of something as the reward for his trouble. 
velyan family, Andrew, nominally a lawyer in | So things had gone on for the last half-dozen 
London ; a married man of respectable stand-| years; Andrew passing from bad to worse 
ing and profession, but practically a gambler | with startling rapidity, until even the very 
and a—sharper. Perhaps, if he had been more | swindlers and scoundrels with whom he asso- 
wisely educated, he would have turned out | ciated grew somewhat shy of him. 
more satisfactorily, but he had been spoilt by| One day a letter arrived to Mr. Trevelyan, 
every kind of injudicious indulgence. His| from London, It was a curious letter, con- 
faults had been left to grow as they would, taining minute inquiries concerning his health 
unchecked, Nay, in many instances they | and habits, which he was prayed to answer 
had been even encouraged. So that it was! by return of post. He did answer, but not 
no wonder if the spoilt and pampered child | on the points required ; and a correspondence 
grew up the selfish, vicious, unrestrained man, | ensued, which at last led to the information 
who kuew no higher law than his own grati- | that Andrew had been raising money on post- 
fication, no higher pleasure than personal} obits, and that he was speculating deeply 
indulgence. Love for this son had been one | on the probable chances of his father’s death 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s strongest—or weakest— | within the next two years. This was perhaps 
points, as one might judge. Through good | the only thing that could have stirred Mr. 
report and evil report, in spite of know- | Trevelyan, and this struck at the very root 
ing that his race was dishonoured, and his} of his love by destroying his trust. Every- 
name debased by his evil life, the old man) thing else he could forgive, and had forgiven, 
stood staunch and loving. Even when he| but this: and this was the blow that struck 
married that wretched woman, met with| out that graven word which nothing else had 
Heaven knows how or+where, but not as| injured, and left a void and a ruin instead. 
Magdalen’s sister should have been; even; Magdalen knew nothing of what had hap- 
when he sent down that villanous Jew to tell) pened. She was terrified to see how pale her 
of his arrest for a dishonoured bill, andj father was, while reading a certain letter ina 
to demand, rather than request, enough | strange hand, the contents of which she did 
money to pay off this score, and set him going | not know; and how he suddenly drooped, as 
again—even then, the old man only turned| if struck by some fatal disease. She asked 
— and looked sad, but he loved his darling | him if anything had happened to vex him, but 
oy none the less. It was his pride, his) all he answered was, “ No, child, nothing that 
wilful point of obstinate belief and groundless| you can cure,” looking sadly on the ground 
hope, and he would not be driven from it.|as he spoke. He folded up the letter care- 
He was his first-born, cradled in his arms| fully, and, in his precise manner, put it away 
while the halo of romance yet shone bright | among other papers in his drawer; and the 
about his marriage life, and the golden cloud! matter seemed to be forgotten, or to have 
of hope tinged the dim form of his future. | passed like any other small disturbance. But 
And Mr. Trevelyan was not a man of passing | Magdalen understood him too well not to see 
impressions. Affection once marked on that! that there was a painful secret somewhere, 
granite soul of his must be struck out vio-| one that nothing of her love could touch, nor 
lently, if struck out at all; for neither time|his own philosophy cure. More than once 
nor the friction of small cares and petty an-|she approached the subject gently, for she 
noyances could destroy it ; and even Andrew’s| knew that it was somehow connected with 
worst faults had not as yet destroyed the| her brother; but he never answered her 
sharpness of a letter. questions, and at last got angry with her if 
Andrew lived on his professions of affec-| she mentioned Andrew’s name. It was very 
tion. If he sent down a shameless confession | painful for poor Magdalen to see her father 
of evil passages in his evil life, he coupled breaking his heart thus in silence, without | 
this confession with such warm assurances of| suffering her to sympathise with him; for | 
attachment, that the old man’s heart failed | she thought, woman-like, that love and sym | 
| 








him for the stern place of judge, and he be-| pathy would surely lighten his burden, what- 
came the advocate instead. How could|ever it might be! But he kept his own 
he not forgive one he loved so well, and| counsel, strictly, and Magdalen could only 
who loved him so faithfully? And what| guess the direction, while ignorant of the 
great hope was there not yet of ultimate re-* details of his sorrow. 
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He fell ill; poor old man! No one knew| 


exacily what was the matter with him. The | 
doctors were at fault and drugged him with | 
every kind of abomination, some of which, at 
least, must have been wrong, if others were 


right. But no drugs would have saved him 
now; not the best nor most skilfully ad- 
ministered. At his age, the terrible revolu- 
tion worked by such a crushing sorrow as 
this was beyond the reach of doctor’s stuff. 
His heart was broken. He had an illness 
of two months or more; a slow, sure 
sickness that never fluctuated, but day by 
day certainly dragged him nearer to the 
rave. He knew that he was dying, but 

e never mentioned his son. 1t was his 
bitterest reflection to feel that the gambler’s 
calculation had been lucky, and that his death 
would shamefully enrich him, 

Magdalen hardly ever left him. Nothing 
could exceed the devotion, the tenderness, 
with which she nursed him. If love could 
have saved him he had not died while she 
had been with him! She had the rare power 
of embellishing a sick-room—making it rather 
a beau:iful cradle of weakness than the ante- 
chamber to the grim tomb: that power 
which comes only by a woman’s love. The 
friends who came to see them remarked on 
that exquisite order and the melancholy 
beauty she had given; and many of them 
said that Miss Trevelyan had changed her 
father’s sick-bed into a throne. The old man 
appreciated her now for the first time. He 
had never loved her as he had loved his son ; 
indeed, he never loved her much at all. She 
had been born after that terrible night— 
which no one but himself and his God knew 
of—when his wife’s dreamy lips, Francesca- 
like, muttered the secret kept for so many 
painful years, and told him that she had 
never loved him. Magdalen had always 
seemed to him to be the ratification of his 
despair, as Andrew had been the fulfilment of 
his hope; and it was only now, for the first 
time in life, that he acknowledged he had 
been unjust. The poor girl had felt the 
difference made between them both, but she 
believed it arose from some fault in herself. 
She knew there was but little virtue in 
Andrew. Now she had taken her true posi- | 
tion in her father’s love, and had become 
really dear to him. Before, he had been 
coldly proud of her beauty, and he had 
respected her character ; but he had never | 
loved her. Since his illness it was different. | 
He was only happy when she was sitting | 
at the foot of the bed where he could see her. | 
—ouly easy when she was in the room and 
before his eyes. Once she heard him say, 
“Blind! blind!” and “Avenged!” while | 
looking at his son’s portrait, hanging against | 
the wall just above her head, as she stood | 
by the table. Blind! yes, as too many of us| 
are blind, both in our loves and our misappre- 
ciations. 

At last he died. He had been sinking! 
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rapidly for some time, but still his death was | 
sudden at the very last. Magdalen was alone | 
with him. She had given him his medicine, 
and had just shaken up his pillows and 
smoothed the coverlet, when she saw his 
couutenance change. She went closer to him | 
and asked him if he wanted anything ; she 
thought he was feeling faint, perhaps. His 
lip slightly moved, but she heard no sound 
issue from it; his eyes grew fixed, and that 
terrible film came over them ;_ she raised his 
head, again he slightly smiled ;—a sigh: and 
then she was alone. 

Andrew did not know of his father's ill- 
ness. More than once Magdalen had en- 
treated her father to allow her to write to 
him, but he used to answer, “No, my love, 
not yet—not till I give you leave,” in a tone 
and manner so distinct and positive, that 
she felt nothing more was to be said. And 
in his state of weakness she was careful 
to be obedient to the utmost, fearing that he 
should think her undutiful because he was 
unable to be authoritative. So the old man 
had sickened and died in peace ; and Magda- 
len was not sorry that his death-bed had been 
undisturbed by the mockery of her brother's 
pretended love. But when she was left alone 
she wrote hastily to Andrew, telling him 
what had happened, saying that her father 
would not allow her to write to him to in- 
form him of his illness, but that now he 
was the head of the family, and must take 
everything on himself; begging him at the 
end of her letter tocome down immediately 
and manage all as he liked. Andrew gave a 
long whistle; “ What!” he said, “gone so 
soon! That little jade !—if she had only told 
me he was ill, I could have got ten per cent. 
more. J’il pay her out for this! We'll 
see who will be master and who mistress, 
when I’ve got things into my own hands! 
However, I can’t go down to-night, so they 
may muddle away by themselves as they 
like.” 

The reason why he could not go down that 
night was, that he had made up a whist-party 
with cards so cleverly marked that no one 
could detect them; and as he expected to 
clear nearly a hundred pounds by this coup, 
he was not disposed to lose such a g 
chance because his father was lying dead at 
home, and his sister did not like to be 
alone. 

He wrote, however, a few lines expressing 
his surprise at the news ; not a word of grief; 
he had no need now to continue that farce ; 
and authorising her to begin all the necessary 
arrangements, as his agent, saying that he 
would go down to-morrow, take possession, 
read the will, and see that the funeral was 
properly conducted. Properly, but with strict 
economy and simplicity, said careful An- 
drew,—the word strict being underlined 
twice. All this seemed very natural to Mag- 
dalen. Bad as it was, she expected nothing 
better. And as for his certainties about his 
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heirship, she herself sharedthem. She never | liness of her feeling now. The coarseness of 
for a moment doubted that he was made the | indifference with which he asked, first broadly, 
heir, and that only a small marriage por-|and then in detail, for information of his 
tiou had been reserved for her when Paul—| father’s last moments,—the coldness with 
artistic, unpractical Paul—might be able to| which he listened, rubbing his eyes and 
marry her, and keep a house wherein to hold | yawning noisily, when she told him such and 
her. such facts as for the mere sympathy of a 
The whist party proved a failure for the cal-| common humanity would have touched the 
culating Andrew. Eyes as sharp as his, and | heart even of a stranger—the very boast of 
senses as keenly alive to all the possibilities | carelessness in every gesture ; lounging against 
of trickery, were there with him; and his; the chimney-piece ; flinging himself into an 
clever device, first suspected and then dis-|easy-chair, with one foot raised on his knee, 
covered, ended only in a scene of violence and|or else with one hand doubled against his 
tumult, whereeverybody wasrobbedandevery- | side, and the other playing with the little 
body beaten, and the blame of all thrown on | dog—all was torture to Magdalen, who felt 
the cheating host ;—where, moreover, he had | that she also was included in the shameful 
to pay a large sum of money to prevent the | disgrace of her brother. 
affair being carried into the hands of the; “Ah, and so this is your Joe?” he asked, 
police, as some of the neediest and most dis-| looking at Paul through his half-shut eyes ; 
reputable of the guests threatened. then, turning to his sister, he said, in a loud 
The next day he came down to Oakfield, | whisper, “I say, Mag, there’s not too much 
battered and jaded, and out of humour} good stuff in him! He’s a fine lad as far as 
enough. Everything had been arranged for | face goes; but hang me if I wasu’t more of 
the funeral, which was to take place to-mor-|a man at fourteen than he is now. However, 
row by his wish ; and the house was full of| that’s no affair of mine.” 
that terrible stillness which the presence of| “I hope you will be good friends,” said 
death brings with it,—a solemn unearthly | Magdalen, choking, “and that you will never 
stilluess—the shadow of God’s hand. There| have cause to regret your relationship.” 
was the close smell thoroughout, which a} “That's a sensible speech, Mag, proper to 
single day’s want of air and sunshine will/the occasion. I say, did the old boy like the 
produce, mingled with the scent of lavender | match ?” 
aud dried rose leaves, and dying flowers,| “Do you mean papa?” said Magdalen, 





generally, The servants moved about gently | very coldly. 
and spoke in whispers; Magdalen sat at-| “Of course,I do!” and Andrew laughed. 
tempting to work—sometimes taking up a/ How loud and long his laugh was! It chilled 
book as if to read—but her tears fell over her | Magdalen’s very heart within her. 
hands instead, and blotted out the page.} “Oh, Andrew, don’t laugh now!” she 
Paul wandered mournfully from room to|cried, laying her hand on his arm. “ It ter- 
room, his sympathy falling far short of Mag-| rifies and shocks me, when you know what 
dalen’s sorrow ; “ But,” as she said to herself, | lies above our heads,” 
“who could console her ?—no one in the| “Don’t be a superstitious fool, Magdalen,” 
world!” When, in the midst of the pas-|said Andrew, savagely ; “and don’t tell me 
sionate anguish and the solemn silence that | what I am to do and what not! You foolish 
sat side by side, like grim angels by the| girls stay down here moping in the country, 
threshold, a carriage rolled noisily to the/till you don’t know how to live. You get 
door, and Andrew’s voice was heard, swearing | iuto a world of ghosts and shadows, till you 
at the man for having driven past the hall-|are frightened at the very sound of your 
step. own voices.” Andrew re-crossed his legs, and 
Dressed with every attribute of the man of; played with the dog’s ears till it howled and 
slang and vice, loud in voice, noisy, rough, | slunk away. 
and vulgar in manner, his once handsome| Paul looked at the Londoner with a mild 
face lined and attenuated by dissipation, and | curiosity, as if he had been a kind of pri- 
all his intellect put into the exaggeration of| vileged wild beast ; and then, satisfied that 
vulgarity, Andrew entered the hall, where} he could do nothing towards taming him, and 
Paul and Magdalen waited to receive him.| feeling ill at ease in his society, he weut away 
He made no attempt, no feint, at sympathy | for a time, much to Magdalen’s relief and 
or sorrow. So far, at least, he was honest.| Andrew’s disappointment ; for he had pro- 
But how frightful it was to her who had sat| mised himself good sport in baiting him. 
80 many hours by that dying man, till her| Hearing that Andrew had arrived, old 
whole soul had become interpenetrated by| friends of the family had assembled by de- 
his—how terrible it was to have this gross,| grees, to hear the will read, and to offer 
| Tude shadow flung between her sorrow and | assistance or condolence as their position 
| that sacred memory—to feel the spiritual] warranted;—some with a vague feeling of 
death which, in her brother’s presence, re-| protection to Magdalen ; for Andrew had the 
moved her father again from her! The lone-| worst character possible in the neighbour- 
liness of the first hours of her orphanhood|hood; and more than one thought it not 
| Was nothing compared to the sickening lone-/uulikely that his sister might need some 
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defence against him; “For,” as they said|she bent forward when he called her. “What 


justly, “that dreamy lover of hers knows 
nothing of business ;’ which was true enough. 
There was soon quite a large assemblage— 
large, that is, for a lonely country-house ; and 
Magdalen was surprised to find how relieved 
and protected she felt by their presence. 
They all seemed nearer to her than her 
brother ; and all more sympathising and more 
sorrowful for her loss. 

“Mag, where’s the will?” said Andrew, in 
a loud voice. “I suppose you know where 
the old boy kept his things, don’t you?” He 
spoke as the master, with the tone and 
manner of a slave-driver. It was the ulti- 
matum of coarseness, 

“Tn the library,” said Magdalen. 

“Ah, stay! In the top library drawer, 
ain’t it? Don’t you think so? I remember 
that used to be his hiding-place when I was a 
little lad, and knew all about him. If so, I 
can find it myself, Mag; I have the keys. 
No tricks of substitution, you know, gentle- 
men!” and, with a laugh and a leer, he 
strode out of the room. 

He soon came back, bringing a sealed 
packet, endorsed “My will,” in Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s handwriting. 

“ Here it is, safe enough !” he said, chuck- 
ling, and drawing a chair nearer to the 
window. “Hang these plaguey blinds !” he 
crief, plucking at them impatiently ; “they 
don’t let a man see his own! Come, Mag, 
let’s see what he has left for your wedding 
gear. Quite enough, I'll be bound, else my 
name’s not. Andrew ! ” 

Magdalen rose, and walked haughtily 
across the room : haughtily and sorrowfully : 
not wounded in her own self-love, but in her 
daughter’s dignity,—wounded for that dead 
father whose memory was outraged by his 
son. A look from one of the friends as- 
sembled brought her back to her seat ; and 
she felt when he whispered “bear with 
him quietly now, for the sake of your poor 
father,” that this was both good advice and 
the heighest duty; so she controlled herself 
as well as she could, and sat down, feeling for 
the first time in her life dishonoured. 

Andrew broke the seal of the packet, and 
took the will out of the envelope. Crossing 
his legs, and clearing his throat, with a 
certain dare-devil, “Come on, then !” kind of 
air, he began to read it aloud. The will set 
forth that all the lands, tenements, &c., of 
which he, the testator, might die possessed, 
were bequeathed to his dear son, Andrew, 
with the exception of fifty pounds a-year to 
be paid to Magdalen, whom he confided to 
the tender care of her brother, “in full reli- 
ance on his love and honour.” The bulk of 
the property was about eight hundred a-year. 
It was all clear and distinct, signed and 
attested in due form ; but Andrew’s face had 
changed as he came to the close. 

“Aha! What's this?” he cried, looking 
fiercely at Magdalen, whose arm he seized as 


| again. 


devil’s work have you been after here, with 
all your pretended love and sickening flat- 
tery ?” and he almost struck her, as he shook 
her arm violently. 

“ Andrew, what are you talking of ?” said 
Magdalen, starting up and flinging off his 
hand, “Even at sab a time as this, and 
from my brother, I cannot submit to such 
language.” 

“You are right, Magdalen! For shame, 
for shame, Mr. Trevelyan!” went round 
the room. 

“ Judge me, all of you!” exclaimed Andrew, 
hoarsely, rising, and facing his sister. “ Judge 
me by yourselves! If any of you have seen 
your very lives and the lives of your children 
snatched away by a demon’s turn like this, you 
can feel with me, and understand my violence, 
Violence it is not, but righteous and most 
just anger. This was why she never told me 
of my father’s illness!” he added, grasping 
Magdalen’s shoulder, as she stood firmly 
before him. “This was why she practised all 
her arts, and made the old man, doting on his 
death-bed, believe her devoted to him, not 
his money,—he, who had never liked her in 
life, making her his heir !” 

“Heir!” cried Magdalen, turning pale. 
“ His heir ! ” she repeated, as if in a dream. 

“Aha! I had been too honest for him, 
had J!” continued Andrew, without noticing 
the interruption. “I was not courtier—not 
flatterer enough, wasn’t I! And this was 
why she has always been the firebrand 
between him and me, exaggerating every little 
indiscretion, and turning his love for me into 
coldness—as she has done lately—all to steal 
a march upon me, and cut me out of my inhe- 
ritance. 1, the only son, to be disinherited 
for such a worthless fool as that! By Jove, 
gentlemen, it is maddening! Listen to the 
pretty little codicil I find,” he continued, in a 
tone of bitter banter, striking his forefinger 
against the parchment: “‘I hereby revoke 
ail former wills and testaments whatsoever 
or whensoever made by me, and leave to my 
dear daughter, Magdalen, the sole use and 
benefit of all that I may die possessed of, 
whether in lands or money. I also leave her 
my sole executrix. Signed, Andrew Tre- 
velyan. Witnesses, Paul Lefevre and Mary 
Anne Taylor. And you are in this, too, 
sir!” he said, turning savagely to Paul. “By 
heaven, there seems to be a pretty plot 
hatched here!” 

“T saw Mr. Trevelyan sign that paper, 
and I and Mary Anne Taylor witnessed it ; 
but I did not know what it was I signed,” 
answered Paul, hesitatingly. 

Andrew bent his bloodshot eyes full upon 
him ; and from him to Magdalen, and back 
He looked at the writing of the 
codicil attentively—a profound silence in the 
room—and again he looked at them. 

“Where is this Mary Anne Taylor?” he 
asked, in a hoarse whisper. 
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“You 
|| purse,” said Magdalen, in a low voice. 

“T see it all—a plot, gentlemen ! a plot 
he shrieked. “ But as Ties, it shall not go 
unpunished! I see it all now, and you and 
the whole world shall see it too, That writ- 
ing is not like my father’s—my sister’s lover 
| one of the witnesses, and her nurse, conve- 

niently dead since, the other. I am no child, 
| to be taken in by anything so clumsy and 
self-evident as this!” He flung the paper on 
| the floor, and trampled it once or twice 
| beneath his heel. “I shall not stay for the 
mockery of this funeral,” he said; “I have 
| no business here. My curse upon you all!— 
| my deadly, blighting curse, and my revenge 
| to come! That is my share in the funeral 
| to-morrow.” 
| “Andrew! Andrew! do not go: do not 
| dishonour poor papa so shamefully!” ex- 
| claimed Magdalen, clinging tohim. “Think 
| of what you owe him. Andrew, reflect.” 
| “Owe him?” cried Andrew. “ What I owe 
{ - ; and what I will pay you.” He dashed 





er from him with an oath ; then, repeating 

his curse, he flung himself from the room, 
| and so from the house; leaving the pale 

corpse stiffening in the chamber above, 
|| without a thought, a prayer, or a sigh for 
| what had loved him so well. 
i i . 


COATS AND TROUSERS. 


| ARMED with a sufficient Open, Sesame (the 
gift of an enchanter in an alpaca coat); con- 
veyed to Paul’s Wharf by the fiery Dragon 
of the modern Thames, an iron steamer ; 
threading one of those narrow ducts retained 
by municipal wisdom to consume time and 
teach patience ; crossing, not without danger, 
the living roaring stream of Cheapside ; diving 
into another seething gutter of commerce, 

| we passed into a silent dingy court, ob- 

| structed by a Pickford’s cart and its Ma- 
melon of bales. In other respects the solemn 
close was deserted by every living thing save 
by a pair of solemn city cats, which gravely 
sat where helmeted sentinels and powdered 

| sedan-chair-bearers had watched or lounged 

| in bygone times. We pushed in at a door, 

| guiltless of the finery of paint, that closed 
behind us with an unmechanical bang ; and, 
passing through a gloomy ground-floor un- 
questioned by the tenants, we ascended a 
broad staircase, black with time and hand- 
friction. 

In the suite of chambers that we entered— 
once the town residence of Mr. Peel of Lan- 
cashire, father of Sir Robert Peel of Tam- 
worth—canvas-covered bales formed stacks 

_ Mising to the cieling ; piece goods lay in vast 
| Square heaps upon long counters; wide deal 
elves were stuffed with layers of woollen stuffs 

and of woollen mixed with baser material of 


| every degree, quality, and variety that goes to | 


the clothing of man civilised and uncivilised. 
Wewere on the premises of a firm of merchants 
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know that she is dead; she was our | in the wholesale sense, to whom orders for 


a hundred thousand yards came as often and 
as naturally as a command for a single suit to 
a popular tailor ; to whom in these warlike 
times almost every goods-train from the works 
brought unnumbered yards of uniform cloths, 
and every trading vessel from Scotland and 
Treland mountains of the flax goods in which 
those countries so much excel. From the 
dark dingy staircase we had ascended, con- 
tinually went forth the stuff for clothing the 
armies and navies of England, the parti- 
coloured troops of Indian princes, the Zouaves, 
the Gardes Impériales, Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
and riflemen of Vincennes. From the 
same source is provided the scarlet robes of 
Ashantee headsmen, the camlet cloaks of 
Chinese mandarins, the white blankets of 
Kaffir chiefs, the canary-coloured pantaloons 
of South American infantry ; the serge shirts 
and pea-coats of Jack, A.B. ; the grey great 
coat of his ally, the jolly marine. The 
bishop’s sober black of costliest quality ; the 
miner’s flannel jacket and moleskin suit ; the 
| Derby alpaca of the sporting dandy; the 
blue broadcloth of the school-boy’s many- 
buttoned jacket, and the coffin-maker’s dis- 
mal baize, also continually flow into the 
warehouse from every manufacturing district, 
and out again to consumers of every class and 
clime. 

Broadcloth—once the distinguishing mark 
of the gentleman and well-to-do citizen— 
is the oldest of our manufactures. It 
dates from William the Conqueror, and 
its very existence was thought to depend 
upon a close monopoly of British wool. 
To export British wool was highly penal; 
but a dispute which long raged between the 
woollen manufacturers and farmers, at 
length resulted in freeing the public from 
the monopoly of both; and this dispute 
was a notable example of the sort of sla- 
very our neighbours the French endure. 
English manufacturers stoutly contended 
against the exportation of British wool, lest 
foreign manufacturers should rival them in 
' cloth-making, but claimed to import the fine 
wools of Spain and Germany. The farmers, on 
the other side, desired leave to sell their woolto 
the foreign customer ; but demanded protec- 
tion against the competition of the foreign 
wool-grower. The contest was waged hotly, 
and the battle swayed to and fro, according 


'as the sheep-feeding or the wool-consuming 


faction obtained the upper hand. At length, 
Huskisson, the legislative precursor of free 
commerce, took advantage of the pastoral and 
wool-weaving dissensions, and gave both what 
they did not want. He permitted the ex- 
portation of British, and the importation of 
foreign wools at a low duty, and sent both 
sets of suitors despairing away. Up to that 
period, very little woollen cloth was sold 
under from eight to ten shillings a-yard. 
At present, broadcloth can be bought at 
every price between two shillings and twenty- 
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five shillings a-yard. The highest priced mate- 
rial, consumed in a limited quantity, consists 
in the finest blacks and scarlets. At from 
four to five shillings per yard an excellent 
pure wool cloth can be produced. Cheap} 
cloth has rendered cheap clothes possible, and | 
extinguished the custom of hereditary ward- 
robes. In our younger days, all the mecha- 
nies and humbler classes who wore Sunday 
clothes were content with the second-hand 


garments of the wealthy. Their appearance | 


was mean, and their cost, taking wear into 
consideration, extravagant. 

The change was helped on curiously | 
enough by negro emancipation. While the| 
negroes of the West Indies were slaves, 
their owners clothed them simply in a shirt 
and trousers of a kind of striped mattrass 
sacking. When emancipated, the first| 
desire of the coloured gentleman was to 
dress like his late proprietor. The Jews of 
London, well posted up, as the Americans say, 
to this fact by their West Indian Hebraic 
correspondents, hastened to send out consign- 
ments of second-hand clothes which bad been 
previously cleaned and remade. Thus, Julius 
Cesar Twigg or Napoleon Bonaparte Buxton 
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was able to rig himself out in the latest 
fashions from England for as many half- 
crowns as it cost his white rival pounds 
sterling. The demand soon exceeded the 
supply; the Yorkshire manufacturers were 
called upon for a cheap cloth, and they found 
In- 


it in two materials—cotton and shoddy. 
stead of making the cloth of all wool, a warp 
of cotton was introduced under a woollen 
weft, and a strong, durable, good-looking 


article was produced at a cheap rate. But 
cheap wool was also needed for the face or 
weft, and this was found by tearing up old 
woollen clothes, re-washing, dyeing, and spin- 
ning them, with the addition of more or less 
new wool. This is shoddy. Thus, shoddy 
and cotton-warp gave cloth for the mil- 
lion. A great deal of virtuous indigna- 
tion has been wasted on shoddy making 
which is only one way of utilising what 
used to be grievously thrown away to 
rot. The cheap cloth soon found its way 
into English shops, and drove out the 
old clothes trade. The new demand had 
another effect; it stimulated the ingenuity of 
mechanical manufacturers to comb wools 
that had hitherto been deemed too short for 
combing, in order to mix them with shoddy; 
and thus arose a demand for wool from all 

rts of the globe, that has been increased 
bepenid all calculation. At first, purchasers 
were taken in by cheap coats and trousers ; 
but now the thermometer of price is per- 
feetly understood. We have seen a beautiful 
article in wool made of old worsted stock- 
ings. The mixed coloured shooting suits 
now so much in vogue are chiefly made of 
shoddy, just as fine paper is made of rags. 
By our manufacturing skill, cheap iron and 
coal, capital and credit, by a repeal of all the 
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| monopolies and all duties on raw produce 


with which our staple trade was once fenced 
round, we are able to sell woollen all over the 
world, and to buy from Egypt, from Abys- 
sinia, from Syria, the East Indies, and all 
regions where sheep can live, anything which 
is wool or hair, in addition to the fine qua- 
lities obtained from Germany and Australia, 
In France, on the contrary, under an ab- 
solute protective system, foreign woollen 
cloth is lcaded with prohibitory duties; 
but, as the French manufacturers are quite 
unable to supply any large sudden order 
for military cloths and blankets, or any 
of the cheaper sorts of warm woollen goods, 
the French government, since the com- 
mencement of the war, has been obliged 
to lay out upwards of a million sterling 
in British blankets, rugs, and broadcloth. 
Perhaps the very great-coats they lent our 
troops last winter were spun and milled in 
Yorkshire. 

Army cloth is a trade of itself. There 
are a number of manufacturers who make 
nothing else. Army cloth has no face, no 
right or wrong side; it cuts equally well 
every way. For a sea-traveller’s coat there 
is nothing better than a soldier’s grey great- 
coat, which costs, in large quantities, about 
five shillings a-yard. Nothing is more de- 
ceptive than a bright-faced cloth ; when un- 
clipped and unsmoothed, cloth wears the best. 
Flushing, better known as P-coating, is 
another separate Yorkshire manufacture, 
chiefly found about Dewsbury. This like 
broad-cloth has been reduced in price, and 
can be had from one shilling a-yard, used in 
the commonest slop-clothing, up to ten shil- 
lings, for the suits of members of Royal 
Yacht Club and other sea-going amateurs. 
An A.B. Jack gets a capital P-coat at five 
or six shillings a-yard. 

Tweed is one of the favourite names among 
tailors’ goods. It formerly meant a sort of 
plaid of pure woollen, manufactured on the 
banks of the river of that name from Scottish 
Cheviot and black-faced wool. It has since 
been cheapened by cotton and shoddy mix- 
tures, and improved by Australian wool,— 
the staple of all our best cloth. Tweed is 
manufactured not only in Scotland but in 
Yorkshire and Gloucestershire, of mixed 
British and foreign wool, aud means any- 
thing that for a particular season the tailors 
agree to call by that name. 

After going through the various samples of | 
the varieties enumerated, we did not pause 
over the curiosities of cloth fabric, such as 
cloth of two colours, one on each side, chiefly 
valuable as cloaks for pickpockets, or the 
elephantine cloth made once and never again 
for the Great Exhibition of eighteen hundred | 
and fifty-one. These feats are the toys of | 
rich manufacturers, and not worth serious 
attention. Indeed it may be laid down as& 
rule that the greatest manufactures and 
most important trades rest on the unattrac- 
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tive articles which the millions consume. 
The stuff of parti-coloured waistcoats, dear 
to our youth, of wool, silk, and cotton art- 
fully mixed, was not to be found, fashion 
having driven it into the shade,—it was 
chiefly manufactured at Almondsbury, in 
Yorkshire, which now languishes, because the 
men of eighteen hundred and fifty-five wear 
coats and waistcoats all of a-piece. 

A pile of blankets of peculiar stripe led us to 
afresh apartment. England beats the world | 
in blankets. Until the war broke out, our | 
army lay beneath blankets woven from | 
Russian wool, which is of a shining, bright | 
texture, mixed with our own ancient long- 
woolled breed. When the supplies were 
stopped, the vacuum was filled by a 
cheap, but for the purpose an excellent | 
wool, from the East Indies. East Indian | 
wool is a comparatively new article of com-| 
merce: previous to eighteen hundred and 
forty-two the quantity imported was quite 
insignificant. ‘The best blankets are made 
of English wool; we send them to every | 
quarter of the world, to South America, 
where they are often worn coloured as pon-| 
chos. But in Leeds they also manufacture | 
ponchos of cotton and wool mixed, of the | 
ancient Mexican and Peruvian patterns, which 
are more beautiful than any modern designs. 
Australia is a great market, as the bush- 
man or gold-digger finds in his blanket _ 
D 


uses of a knapsack, a tent, and a bed. 
New Zealand, among the natives, English | 
blankets have superseded the native robe of 


New Zealand flax. The Kaffirs formerly 
wore brown cloth cloaks or karosses ; they 
now send to our friend’s warehouse for white 
blankets. The custom house of the United 
States imposes heavy duties on English cloth ; 
to evade these duties, the material for the 
uniform of part of the United States is im- 
ported in the shape of blankets large enough 
to make two uniforms ; the duty on blankets 
being less than on cloth. 

Next to the blankets, bales of serge at- 
tracted our attention. This is a cheap worsted | 
fabric, used largely for the blue shirts of | 
sailors in the navy, for ladies’ bathing gowns, 
and for gentlemen’s cricketing trousers. Re-| 
cently, government having discarded cough- | 
creating white duck in army, after mauy | 
changes in search of something not too hot, | 
warm enough, and of uaiform colour, in spite 
of rain and sun and soldiers’ washing, have | 
fixed on a dark blue serge for military con- 
tinuations. 

Thus the woollen trade, which forty years 
ago was confined to one or two materials in a 
few colours—having been relieved from pro- | 
tection and encouraged by the abolition of 
duties on foreign woul—has been extended 





into innumerable branches, from robes as 
fine as muslin, to felted carpets and hats as 
soft as velvet and tough as leather: the old 
felted hat was iron in its texture. This vast 
extension of trade would have been impos- 
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sible, had we been confined to British long 
wools, which are excellent, but limited in their 
application. British sheep are now kept 
primarily for mutton; the mere wool-pro- 
ducing breeds have disappeared, have given 
way to Leicesters, Lincolns, Cotswolds, South 
Downs, and Cheviots, to our great protit. 
Australia was the great woollen revola- 
tionist. German superseded Spanish wool, 
and Australian has superseded German to a 
great extent. The fine wool of Spain often cost 
ten shillings a-pound; we now obtain an 
enormous supply of fine wool at from one 
shilling and sixpence to two shillings per 
pound. In eighteen hundred and tifteen, the 
whole importation, under the discourage- 
ment of a heavy duty of foreign wool, was 
under fourteen million pounds weiyht, of 
which about seven million pounds came 
from Spain, three millions from Germany, 
and three millions from the rest of Europe. 
In eighteen hundred and forty, after the 


| total imports (after Huskisson’s reduction of 


duties, in eighteen hundred and tweuty-tive) 
had reached fifty million pounds; in eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, after Sir Robert 
Peel’s total abolition of duties on raw pro- 
duce, wool importation rose to seventy-six 
million pounds, of which more than half came 
from Australia. There were no flocks of 
fine-woolled sheep in Australia before the 
year eighteen hundred. In eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, our importatious of wool, in- 
cluding alpaca, amounted to one hundred 
and six million pounds. This increase trom 
the importation of eighteen hundred and forty 
was caused by the East Indies sending us 
fifteen million pounds instead of two and a 
half millions; the Cape and South Africa, 
eight and a quarter millions instead of three- 
quarters of a million pounds; and Australia, 
forty-seven and a half millions instead of 
fifteen million pounds, 

In broadcloths, doeskins, and every kind of 
woollen cloth where a fine appearance is 
required, Australian wool is the principal 
material employed. When a cheap article 
is required, this kind of wool is thrown 
to the surface, and lower class wools 
with a cotton warp form the rest of 
the cloth; but, for the very finest cloths, 
manufacturers employ the most expensive 
German wools. In the same fleece, the 
choicest portions will be worth six shillings 
a pound, and the inferior less than two 
shillings. These are got up with more . 
care than it is possible to bestow in a 
country where labour is so dear as Aus- 
tralia, and are worth from three shillings to 
five shillings per pound. Soil and climate do 
for Australia what in Germany is the result 
of the greatest care and skill, and givea large 
fine average of beautiful wool. 

Manufacturers have been greatly assisted 
in their consumption of foreign inferior raw 
material, by the invention of machines which 
can comb and produce a continuous sliver, 





———— 
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from wool only one inch and a quarter in | woollen was protected against cotton, by an 
length ; in fact, any description of wool can | act of parliament which compelled Clarissa to 
now be turned to use and find a market,|be buried in a woollen shroud. In our own 
whereas formerly the special value of English | time, a political lunatic endowed with some 
wool lay in its long staple, three to four | fortune and powerful lungs, tried to set up a 
inches being the shortest length that could | British wool league against cotton. It died 
be combed by hand. Thus have English | without a sign. Had he spent an hour in a 
woollens thriven and extended in the face of | woollen factor’s warehouse, he would have 
the cotton trade, against which they were | found that every day produces new openings 
once protected by special legislation. Spain, | for the use of new material and new manu- 
ruined by eubtahed queamiiieh, now sends /|factures, and that there is room for the 
us only half a million pounds ; and Germany, | growth of all wool, flax, and cotton, if left 


undersold in the commoner qualities, sends | alone, and that there will be room as a. 


half her former export, or eleven million 
instead of twenty-two million pounds, and 
is a purchaser of Australian wool in our 
markets. 

In the mean time, English sheep, instead 
of being extinguished by the foreigner, have 
gone on multiplying under our improved 
system of agriculture, until they have at least 
doubled in number, and increased one-third 
in weight of fleece. It is worth while noting 
that Peru has given us guano, which, by its 
fertilising, stimulating qualities, has enor- 
mously increased the home-breed of sheep, 
as well as alpaca wool or hair, the source 
of a new manufacture. 

Next to Australian wool, the greatest ad- 
dition to our textile manufactures has been 
made by the introduction of the hair of the 
alpaca. We found on the shelves of the 
warehouse pieces of goods labelled alpaca, and 


as half the inhabitants of Europe are clothe 

in rags or untanned sheepskins. Before the 
'South American revolution the country 
| people wore expensive and uncomfortable 
leather suits; now they wear cloth and 
cotton garments. There is also a lesson 
to be learned by those dilettanti official 
|or would-be official teachers, who want to 
|establish trade museums to teach our manu- 
| facturers their business. 

Returning by the dark ground-floor, we 
| took a rapid glance at the linen and canvas 
department, of which some kinds very 
naturally follow the woollens. Whether the 
woollens led to the linens or the linens to the 
woollens we did not learn; at any rate, the 
arrangement was the result of the tendencies 
| of the modern system of trade, to concentrate 
jin the hands of intermediate agents all that 
a special class of retailers or contractors are 





real alpaca, in as great variety as to quality | likely to require. For instance, the trade 
as woollen cloths. The cheaper kinds do not/in military cloaks up-stairs led naturally 
contain a particle of real alpaca wool, but are|to a stock of military drills for army, 
manufactured from Russian and other bright |and ducks for naval, trousers down-stairs. 
coloured fleeces mixed with long Leicestershire |The difference between drill and duck 
wools, into light and serviceable garments|lies in the texture; drill being smooth- 
for man and woman. The finer qualities|faced, duck showing the course of the 
known in the trade as real alpaca, are ex-|threads. Both ought to be made of flax. 
tensively used for the linings of coats instead |Then again we saw vast bales of canvas for 
of calico or silk, for women’s dresses, and for | tents, a demand entirely created by the war ; 
fashionable summer coats. They are often| others again of varying qualities, beginning 
equal in beauty to silk, and much more|at number one, for ships’ sails, all of flax. 
durable. The consumption for cheap sum-| There were also specimens of cotton-cloth, 
mer coats (which have superseded the linen | for the small tents of four parts to be borne by 
blouse) is something enormous. It is also| troops in the field, each soldier carrying a 
largely used in the manufacture of waterproof | fourth-part, an idea which we have borrowed 
ents. There is a curious story connected | from the French army. We can manufacture 
with Indian-rubber coats. The late Mr.Charles | the article, however, much better and cheaper 
Mackintosh introduced waterproof garments, | and more quickly than they can. Then, in 
and under his patent realised a large for-| hemp, there was hammock-cloth, and enor- 
tune from heavy cream-coloured cotton coats | mous quantities of the sheeting used for pack- 
and cloaks, which smelt most vilely, fitted|ing up bales. Bed-sheets of every quality 
most awkwardly, and cracked and rustled| were to be found, the coarser kinds in im- 
most unpleasantly. At his death, the execu- | mense quantities, as was necessary, since, this 
tors considered the fashion worn out, and | last year, orders have come in for ten thou- 
sold off his stock with the idea of abandoning | sand pairs at a time, to be supplied at short 
the manufacture. But very soon some one| notice. Among the canvas articles was one 
hit upon the idea of using first thin calico| light coarse article, which helped us to a 
with a caoutchouec lining, and afterwards | derivation; it is known in the trade as dandy- 
_— cloth, and soon the waterproof or|canvas, and is used by tailors for inner 
kintosh was brought within the reach of| unseen linings and paddings of the collars 

all classes from the cabman upwards. and breasts of coats. Did this material, so 
In Queen Anne’s time, as Pope records,| extensively used when George the Regent 
in the lines beginning “Odious in woollen,”! brought padded shapes into fashion, originate 
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the word dandy, which succeeded buck and 
blood, and has been succeeded by swell ? 
Again, is not dandy an English corruption of 
Dundee, the seat of this said canvas manu- 
facture? Perhaps some correspondent of 
Notes and Queries will take the subject up. 

There must be some very curious statistics, 
if they could be hunted out, on flax and 
hemp manufacture. Cotton has taken the 
place of flax for many garments, and so has 
woollen ; and all three have been mixed. Yet 
there is more flax, more hemp, and more 
wool consumed than ever, in consequence of 
certain trade compensations. The flax em- 
ployed for the sails of the ships set afloat by 
the raw cotton and manufactured cotton 
trades, must be nearly equal to the amount 
displaced in shirts and shifts. The canvas 
sheeting for covering bales required by in- 
creased foreign trade must have risen to a 
very formidable item in the last twenty-five 
years ; andif in racing England, light woollen 
has taken the place of drill for trousers, the 
owners of the trousers have created new out- 
lets for white cool drills at the Antipodes. 
Scarcely a year has passed since war inter- 
rupted the supply of Russian flax and hemp, 
but already new supplies and new materials 
are flowing in. India begins to be especially 
rich in substitutes for hemp and flax. Jute 
is one of the comparatively new materials ; 
it isa sort of hemp, inferior in strength, but 
more of a cotton character, and is much and 
skilfully used in Scotland. 
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Amonc the orators who have been flourish- 
ing lately at agricultural meetings, there was 
a clergyman who propounded the opinion (as 
one that could not be controverted) that our 
regimental system was as near perfection as 
possible. Without stopping to enquire what 
the reverend gentleman’s opportunities may 
have been of forming such a conclusion, [ 
shall proceed to state what my own expe- 
rience is. Having been upwards of ten years 
an officer in a light dragoon regiment, 1 may 
perhaps know nearly as much of the subject 
as the reverend orator. 

Why I entered the service I can hardly 
define. I had no particular glow of military 
ardour. It might have been because several 
“men” of sixteen, or so, who were my 
schoolfellows at a fashionable public school, 
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name was put down at the Horse Guards for 
a commission, 

Commissions were very difficult to be had 
in those days, even by purchase ; and, after 
waiting about a year and a half, and torment- 
ing my father to write almost every month 
to the county member, and the different 
general officers with whom he was acquainted, 
I received formal official intimation from the 
military secretary of the commander-in-chief, 
that, upon paying the sum of eight hundred 
and forty pounds to Messrs. So-and-so the 
army agents, my name would be recommended 
to her Majesty for a commission of cornet, in 
the light dragoons. 

Thus I was appointed to the army, not on 
account of any merit of my own ; not because 
I was either morally or physically suited 
for it; not because I knew one iota of the 
profession ; but first, because my father had 
interest enough to get me a commission ; and 
secondly, because he had money enough to 
pay eight hundred and forty pounds for it. 

About two months after seeing my name 
in the Gazette as a cornet of light dragoons, 
I joined the head quarters of the regiment, 
which were stationed at a manufacturing 
town in the north of England. For the 

|first four months I was kept pretty close 
to the barrack-yard, having to learn all 
the various drills and exercises. It is an ex- 
traordinary anomaly that young officers 
should be taught all their duties after, and 
not before, they join a regiment. I have 
often seen a recently appointed cornet learn- 
ing to ride in the school—bumping round 
without a continually and not gentl 

bullied by the riding-master, and muc 

laughed at by the men—who, a few hours 
afterwards, was in command of a troop, or 
part of a troop at stable duties, the minutie 
of which he knew less about than the horses 
‘the dragoons were grooming. I defy the 
|men over whom such a youth ought to exer- 
| cise authority, to have much respect for alad 
|who does not know the onthion of his 
| profension, and has to learn before their 
| eyes what all of them know perfectly, and 
of them knew before he was born. 
rough my riding-school and drill 


what man 
am got th 
in about six months; and, in three more, 
|could take command of a troop on a field-day, 
| without making many more mistakes than 


my neighbours. With this knowledge I 
began to take a certain degree of interest 


intended to join the army ; or, more likely, in my profession, and, had I met with encou- 
because of the glorious privilege of wearing a|ragement from my seniors, might have 
uniform bedizened with gold lace ; but, most | turned out a tolerably good soldier. But, in 
likely of all, because of the alternative my | the light dragoons, asin almost every arm of 
father placed before me of either purchasing | the service, it was considered vulgar and in- 
a commission, being made sole master of five | tolerable to speak upon any subject connected 
hundred a-year besides my pay, and started | with duty. The lieutenant-colonel command- 
with good horses in a well-known regiment ;| ing the corps was the younger scion of a noble 
or of going to college, working for a degree, | house, who had, by great interest and a large 
and then entering the Middle Temple, to bore | outlay of money, risen to his present position 
my brains with law. 'in avery few years. He seemed to consider 

The choice was rapidly made, and my'his regiment his own private property, and 
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took great umbrage if even the authorities at | be detached as member of a court-martial is 
the Horse Guards interfered much with his an awful bore; and to have to wear uniform 
command. Being a married man we saw | in the streets—as is the regulation at Dublin 
little of him, except on parade or at stables ; | anda few other large towns—is an insufferable 
but, as he gave us all as much leave as we | bore. Having been denied leave of absence to 
liked, and never bored us with much drill, he town during the season ; to Doncaster when 
was very popular with his officers, and had | the St. Leger is about to be run, or to New- 
the reputation throughout the cavalry branch | market for the Ceesarewitch ; to Scotland in 
of the service of being a capital good fellow.| August, or to Leamington in October; are 
The fact was, that although very foud of his such superlative bores, that many a patriotic 
profession, and very fond of his regiment, the | officer has sold out in consequence. Not that 
colonel was too sensible a man to attempt such warriors are in the habit of allowing 
impossibilities. Like many other men in his | professional sources of annoyance to bore 


es 


position, he saw that his officers were not | 
soldiers, and that nothing could ever make | 
them soldiers while the present regimental | 
system lasted. The duty of the corps was | 
altogether carried on by the colonel himself, | 
his adjutant—a smart middle-aged man who, | 
like most other cavalry-adjutants, had risen | 
from the ranks and was thoroughly conver- 
saut with every thing connected with a 
dragoon regiment, from the shoeing of a! 
horse to manceuvring in the field—and by 
the six troop sergeant-majors. The cap- 
tains knew little respecting either the men | 
or horses of their troops, and the subal- | 
terns less. If the colonel or adjutant wanted 
any information from the captain about those 
under his command, he was always obliged 
to ask the troop sergeant-major as the} 
readier means of getting a correct answer. 


Captains by purchase hardly ever know 


much about theirown men. So absolutely 
were professional subjects tabooed amongst 
my comrades, that it is only after frequenting 
our mess-table for years, the scorn and con- | 
tempt with which any topic relating to 
“shop” is put down, can be believed. At 
every regimental mess at which I dined (and 
there are few, amongst cavalry curps, whose 
hospitality I have not partaken of), the same 
peculiarity is visible. Horses, dogs, hunting, 
shooting, racing ; the ballet, the peerage ; 
whom this duke married and whom this 
dowager ; Tattersall’s ; and the sporting ma- 
gazine, formed the staple of talk and know- 
ledge ; but of military tactics, military history, 
the art of campaigning, of training men and | 
horses for their work, they know nothing, and | 
will not learn, or speak about, or sutier their 
brother officers to learn. Why this should be 
the case 1 know not, but I would as soon think | 
of asking the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
opinion of the winner of the Derby, or the 
Lord Chancellor for a criticism on the cut of | 
my trousers, as I would dream of leading 
the conversation at a mess-table into any 
military subject. Indeed, one of the first | 
things a lad learns from his companions upon | 
joining a corps, is to designate every kind of | 
duty a bore. To be orderly officer once a 
week, or once in ten days, is a bore ; to have 
to attend stables, and see—or be supposed to 
see—the troop-horses groomed for an hour 
every day, is a bore; to have a couple or 
three field-days in ten weeks, is a bore ; to! 





them for any length of time. In this respect 
they are consistent. They enter the service 
for their own pleasure and convenience, and 
leave it for the same reason. I have known 
even captains of Dragoons cut the concern, as 
they curtly term it, at a moment’s notice ; 
and as for subalterns—to repeat au expression 
I once heard used by an old Sergeant-Major 
—“one never knows what coruets or lieu- 
tenants may belong to the regiment for any 
given ten minutes.” Nor are these sudden 
whims exclusively the acts of very young 
officers. I remember a captain in a cavalry 
corps who had lately returned from India being 
refused by his colonel three days’ leave to go to 
London. Five minutes after the refusal, he 
was in the room of the senior-lieutenant for 
purchase, asking him what he would give 
him if he sold out. “If you send in your 
papers this afternoon, I'll give you so much” 
(naming a very large sum), was the reply. 
The papers were sent in, a cheque was given 
for the amount agreed upon, and in twenty- 
four hours the captain was a free man 
and the lieutenant a captain. In the course 
of my service, I certainly remember a score, 
if not more, of officers who retired from 
the army upon the pique of the moment. 
Some sold out because their regiment was 
ordered to Ireland, or to some quarter which 
they did not like; others for being repri- 
manded for neglect of duty. In fact, officers 
consider their commissions to be their own 
private property—which is certainly the case 
according to the present system—and that 
they have a right to sell them, as they were 
purchased for their own private convenience. 

After being about two years in the regi- 
ment, I became senior cornet for purchase, 
and very soon after had an opportunity of 
obtaining my promotion to lieutenant. What 
was my fitness for this step? Money; no- 
thing else. Senior to me was an officer who 
had risen from the ranks, and had seen much 
active service with the corps when it was in 
India. This gentleman had been nearly 
twenty years a suldier ; having passed through 
all the grades of the service, from private 


| soldier to that of cornet and adjutant of his 


regiment, But,as he had not the money to 
purchase his lieutenancy, I, who had only 
been two years in the army, leapt over his 
head. Including what my father had paid 
for my first commission, my rank had now 
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cost me _ seventeen pte ind stated and sixty 
pounds. The regulation price of a lieu- 
tenancy is eleven hundred and sixty pounds, 
and by Act of Parliament, as well as by 
the Queen’s Regulations for the Army, to 
give more than the sum laid down for any 
commission, is to be guilty of a misde- 
meanour ; nevertheless, there is hardly ever 
a commission sold in the army for regulation 
price: double that sum being in many cases 
given as a bribe to the senior officer. For 
the seventeen hundred and sixty pounds laid 
out by my father in my commissions, I re- 
ceived an income of one hundred anid 
sixty-two pounds per annum ; but this was 
nothing like enough even to pay my monthly 
mess-bills, I was not extravagant ; but, on 
the contrary, was always careful of my 
money ; and yet my actual barrack-yard ex- 
penses—that is, all I spent when actually 
prams with my regiment—never came to 
ess than fifty pounds a-month, and few of 
my companions spent as little as I did. Thus 
it will be seen that for any, save men with 
a@ certain income, to dream of entering a 
cavalry regiment would be utter madness. 
In fact, the meaus which a candidate for such 
regiments has at his command, are always 
ascertained at the Horse Guards befure the 
nomination is made. In infantry regiments 
the expense of living is not so great, I believe; 
although even young officers in that branch 
of the service require from two hundred to 
three hundred pounds a-year beyond their 
pay, to enable them to live like their com- 
panions and to keep free from debt. In the 
regiment in which my Jot was cast there were 
only two officers who had no private means ; 

these were the quarter-master and the adju- 
tant. Both these gentlemen had risen from the 
ranks ; and, as each was in the receipt of better 
pay on account of their situations than the 
other subalterns; as the colonel excused their 
attendance at. the mess on account of the ex- 
pense ; and as neither were ever asked or 
expected to join in any subscription to balls, 
hounds, the regimental-drag, races, ‘steeple- 
chases, mess-diuners, or other extravagancies, 
they managed to make the ends meet. 

The marketing for promotion which fre- 
quently takes piace, would, in the com- 
mercial world, be called by an ugly name. 
About four years after I had purchased my 
lieutenancy, having been then six years in 
the service, an opportunity occurred of 
getting my captaincy. I was not the senior 
subaltern, there being two before me on the 
list. One of these was the riding-master—a 
gentleman who had an annuity which enabled 
him to live with tolerable comfort, but neither 
he nor his friends had the requisite amount 
of capital to purchase a troop. The other 
officer senior to me had just lost his money at 
Newmarket, and was therefore obliged to 
withdraw his name from the list of purchasers. 
Being third-lieutenant, and ouly having been 
six years in the army, I was thought parti- 
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cularly fortuuate in being able to obtain my 
troop ; and therefore the captain who wished 
to retire, determined to make me pay 
highly to induce him to do so. I had heard 
that he had given five thousand five hundred 
pounds for his troop, the regulation price 
being only three thousand three hundred 
aud “twenty- -eight pounds, and offered him 
what he had paid. But the price he asked 
was six thousand guineas, This sum [ 
thought too much ; however, after a great 
deal of haggling and bargaining, I agreed 
to pay him six thousand pounds, and to 
take an old screw of a charger off his hands 
for a hundred pounds extra. The sale 
was duly made, and, in a few days, my name 
appeared in the Gazette as captain by pur- 
chase. Once more, by virtue alone of my 
father’s long purse, I passed over two officers 
much senior to myself. Not once but twenty 
times have I been present, and still oftener 
consulted, when bargains of a like nature 
were struck between my brother officers, 
Nor have I told the whole tale. When a 
promotion takes place, not only has the bar- 
gain to be struck between the officer actually 
desiring to sell out and him wishing to pur- 
chase, but the lower grades, who gain a step 
by the move, have to furnish their quota of 
the sum required. Thus, in my own case, 
although I was responsible to the retiring 
captain for the whole six thousand pounds, 
I had to negociate with the cornet who was 
to succeed me as lieutenant, in order to 
induce him to contribute a certain amount 
for his own promotion, which my purchased 
step occasioned, 

Shortly after I obtained my troop, a prac- 
tical illustration of what our system of army 
promotion leads to, occurred in my own case, 
The head quarters of the regiment I belonged 
to were stationed ata garrison town in the 
south of Ireland ; and, as it happened to be 
the season when there are no field-days, seve- 
ral of the officers were absent on leave, In 
those days, we had only six troops in each 
cavalry regiment, and, of those belonging to 
our corps, four were stationed at ditferent 
out-quarters. The colonel was travellivg on 
the continent, and the major, who in his 
absence commanded the regiment, was sud- 
denly taken unwell, and proceeded at once 
to his father’s house in the neighbourhood. 
I being the only captain present at head 
quar ters—and it not being thought advisable 
to recall any of the other captains from 
their respective troops at the out-posts— 
was for upwards of a month in command 
of the regiment. During this time, I, of 
course, was over all the officers present with 
the curps, amongst whom were the riding- 
master and adjutant. The latter had been 
a dragoon, and had risen to the rank of 
sergeant-major, six years before I was born ; 
even the commission, which by long and good 
service he had obtained, was awarded him 
four years before I entered the army. Yet I, 
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by mere dint of purchase-money, commanded 
this man, whom I could not but feel was in 
every respect my superior as a soldier. This 
gentleman had been three or four times 
wounded in India, wore a couple of medals, 
and had been mentioned in General Orders. 
He could never rise to higher rank than he 
had already attained, for the want of money 
to go into the regimental market with. 
he other officer I mentioned—the riding- 
master—was the senior lieutenant in the re- 
iment. He had never been in the ranks, 
Raving entered the corps when it was in 
India, where he had seen a great deal of 
service, some fourteen years before I got my 
first commission. This officer had purchased 
both his cornetcy and lieutenancy, but his 
father having lost his fortune by the failure 
of a Calcutta bank, was unable to help 
him with any more money, except a small 
annual allowance. The consequence was 
that he remained a lieutenant, although every 
captain in the regiment, as wellas the major, 
had joined the corps as youngsters since he 
entered it, and none of them had ever seen a 
shot fired in anger; whereas this officer had 
gone through three campaigns in India. 

I remained about six years longer with 
the regiment, and during that time lived 
like most of my brother officers. The 
never-varying monotony of English mili- 
tary life, affords no scope for the working 
of those energies which seem natural to the 
Anglo-Saxon race in all countries and all! 
professions. This every officer begins to feel 
after a certain length of time. So long as the 
end and aim of existence is hunting, shooting, | 
horse-racing, dining at mess, or making one 
of a jovial party in London at the Army and 
Navy Club—known familiarly as the Rag and | 
Famish—a commission in a crack regiment | 
has a certain charm, which to most men, on | 
the younger side of thirty, is most seductive. | 
But after that age, the mind begins to want 
the realities of life, and to desire some 
advancement in social position, fortune, or | 
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doctor who, when called to a sick man’s bed- 
side, asked for time to consult his medical 
books ? 


THE PORCUPINE CLUB. 


Art Constantine, Algeria, there are several 
clubs or societies of porcupine-hunters, 
whom the Arabs call hatcheichia, because 
they smoke hatchich, or hemp, instead of 
tobacco, The members of these clubs are 
of Kabyle origin. The title of hatcheichi, 
or a man who loses his reason by indulgence 
in smoking, is the cause and the perma- 
nent mark of the contempt with which 
the other natives regard them. To console 
themselves for the reprobation of the Alge- 
rian public, they meet every evening, to howl 
like wild beasts, and to smoke to the sound 
of the tom-tom, till they drop to the ground, 
overcome by the influence of drowsiness and 
hatchich. Between the different clubs there 
exists so fierce a rivalry, that, before the 
taking of Constantine, on the féte-day of 
spring, the members belonging to the Gate 
of El-Kantara and of the Gate Jebia used to 
engage in bloody battles, in which clubs were 
the only offensive and defensive arms em- 
ployed. It was worse than the rows at Don- 
nybrook fair, inasmuch as the Arabs are 
more habitually sanguinary than the Irish. 
One would have thought that these assassins 
(as the etymology of their name justifies us 
in calling them) would have bestowed their 
hunting aspirations on nobler game than a 
poor inoffensive porcupine. ‘he French 
authorities soon put an end to these encoun- 
ters within the walls of the town, but the 
hempen coterie contrived to make up for the 
ost time when they reached the » Sovele of 
their sporting operations. Their passion for 
porcupine-hunting is not easily understood 
by persons unacquainted with the difficulties 
they are obliged to overcome in order to take 
a single head of this prickly game. 

The porcupine resembles the badger in its 








even an increase of responsibilities—even of manners and habits; only nature bas armed 
cares. Thus it is that so many officers leave | it with a cuirass to protect it from the hyenas 
the service after having been about ten or/and jackals, who often dwell in the same 
twelve years inthearmy exactly at a time when | burrow. It digs its retreat to a great depth, 
they have learnt their duties and are likely to|and always at the foot of a rock. In the 
serve their country with the greatest efficacy. | environs of Bougie and Ghelma, the French 

After ten years of a pleasant, but useless | soldiers caught fabulous quantities of porcu- 
—although, perhaps, not positively wicked— | pines, with snares made of brass wire. It is 
life, I sold out, obtaining from my successor, | probable that they formerly abounded in the 


a like sum to what I had paid for my rank, 
and became once more a private gentleman. 
How is it possible that with such a military 
system, the English army can ever be in time 
of war useful to the country? I grant that 
our apprenticeship in the Crimea has taught 
our troops something of the art of war; but, 
should they not have known this from the 
commencement? What should we say of a 
barrister who, when a brief was put into his 
hands, began only then to study the law? 
Or, would we not be greatly surprised at a 


outskirts of Constantine, which are very 
rocky, and full of burrows swarming with 
jackals; but the hatcheichia must have 
exterminated them, since none are left. 

The porcupine-hunters generally open 
their campaign towards the close of winter. 
As they are obliged to make a march of 
several days before their sport can begin ; as 
each of these excursions lasts for at least a 
month, and as they are aware from experi- 
ence that their habits shut them out from 
Arab hospitality, they wisely make prepara- 
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tions beforehand. On the eve of the day 
appointed for their departure, they meet in 
their club-room, and feast and riot there, till 
it is time to open the doors and start. Those 
who are not so fortunate as to take part in 
the expedition, accompany their confréres a 
little way, and embrace them on parting as if 
they were never to behold them again. The 
sportsmen, ordinarily eight or ten in number, 
promise to work miracles for the honour of 
the club, and set off, preceded by one or two 
donkeys laden with tools and creature-com- 
forts, and followed by two or three couples of 
almost-always mangy terriers. Each hunter 
is armed with a stick five feet long, to the 
extremity of which is fitted a piece of lance- 
shaped iron with teeth like a saw. This 
pleasing instrument is intended to spit the 
enemy, and to drag him out of his hole, asa 
cork-screw would a cork. The girdles of the 
most robust adventurers are adorned with 
iron hammers of all shapes and sizes, whose 
mission is to widen the runs of the porcupine 
to admit the entrance of a child ten or twelve 
years of age, the smallest, puniest, most wire- 
drawn animal in all creation, who, if he 
walked upon his hands and feet, would be 
the perfect image of a turnspit or an otter- 
hunting Scotch terrier. This abortion is 
covered from head to foot with a leather 
dress (which is his armour of proof, that 
makes him look like an overgrown spider). 
He is the hero, the Hercules of the band; 
for his unfailing duty is to attack the prey. 
The porcupine-slayers march for several 
days over mountain and plain, sleeping be- 
neath the starry vault slightly protected by 
some tolerant douar, which, as a great favour 
allows them to encamp within gunshot dis- 
tance. At last they arrive ata burrow which 
they know of, or which has been pointed out 
tothem. ‘The presence of the porcupine is 
betrayed by sundry quills which he has let 
fall; his habitual points of exit and entrance 
are betrayed by numerous foot-steps. 
can be no doubt about the matter ; this tene- 
ment is inhabited. The dogs, uncoupled, dis- 
appear in the mouths of the burrow, and, 
immediately that they give tongue, the sports- 
men answer with a joyous hurrah, and pre- 
pare their arms to besiege the place. When 
all is ready for opening the trenches, they 
look out for the biped who plays the part of 
terrier ; but in vain. He and his lance have 
disappeared. It is useless to interrogate the 
echoes around by calling him by the ten- 
derest names. The support, the pride, and 
the hope of the expedition remains invisible. 
Whilst the hunters, believing him lost, are 
giving way to their despair, the dogs rush 
out of the burrow, with their wiry hair stand- 
ing on end ; and then, after the dogs, appears 
at first a foot, and then a leg, advancing back- 
wards, and soon afterwards the lengthy body 
and the head of the child, who throws into 
the midst of his companions a porcupine 
almost as big as himself and as lively as can 
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be, although transfixed. After killing the 
animal, he is regularly prepared for the spit, 
the entrails being replaced with aromatic 
plants, mingled with a few handsfull of salt. 
Lhe object of this operation is to make the por- 
cupine keep till the end of the campaign, in 
order that he may figure on the table of the 
club at Constantine. It ought to be men- 
tioned that things do not always go off so 
well, and that more frequently it takes several 
days’ hard work and siege to catch the animal, 
—if, and when, he is caught. For it some- 
times happens that the runs are so narrow 
and the rocky walls so hard, that in spite of 
the crow-bars, the hammers, and the heated 
passions of the assailants, the child, however 
| capital a ferret he may be, is unable to reach 
the porcupine’s last retreat, and the siege is 
unwillingly obliged to be raised. In this 
way the sportsmen scour the circles of Con- 
stantine, Ghelma, and Bone ; they even pene- 
trate as far as the circle of La Calle, sixty 
leagues from their starting point. Their ex- 
peditions are more or less lucky and produc- 
tive; and, if they sometimes return with a 
dozen head of game, which furnish materials 
for feasting during several days, on other occa- 
sions amonth’s journey of fatigueand privation 
results in the capture of a single porcupine. 

In such cases, the members of the club 
meet as usual to celebrate their comrades’ 
return. The animal is served roasted, on a 
wooden dish, and placed in the middle of the 
assembly, who are grouped in a circle around 
it contemplating its beauties with intense 
satisfaction. The president invites his right- 
hand neighbour to help himself; the polite 
epicure just touches the edge of the dish with 
the tips of the fingers of his right hand, 
moves them towards his lips, and says, “I 
have had enough.” All the other guests 
follow his example, and fall to on the cous- 
cousson and the dates which surround the 
'dish of honour. Then they sing in head- 
splitting style, with an accompaniment of 
tom-toms and clapping of hands, in celebra- 
tion of their own exploits, past, present, and 
to come. The hemp-pipe finishes the rest of 
the business. The club meets again next 
' day, the day after the next, and every day 
| the same, till the neighbours begin to com- 
| plain of the disturbance made by the hat- 
cheichia during the night, and of the insup- 
portable infection inhaled by the porcupine 
now passed to the putrefactive phase,— 
higher than the highest six-weeks-old hare, or 
grouse sent by coach in August from the 
moors of Caithness to the valleys of Cornwall, 
—till the police is obliged to interfere at last, 
and turn both the game and its captors out 
of doors, to open their sittings in some other 
locality. 

As the porcupiners wage no more than 
two or three campaigns annually, they practice 
hedgehog-hunting during the intervals, just 
to keep themselves and their dogs in train- 
ing. When the weather is fine, and the moon 
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promises well, they start from Constantine in 
the afternoon with a few couple of terriers, 
and beat the country all night long. When 
a dog falls upon a hedgehog’s track, he gives 
tongue, and is joined by the others, who hunt in 
a pack, exactly as if they were after a stag or 
a boar. When the creature finds he is caught, 
he rolls himself up like a prickly muff, oppo- 
sing the spines which cover him to the teeth 
of his pursuers. One of the hunters seizes him 
with the flup of his burnous, puts him into his 
hood, and the chace goes on till morning dawns. 

Porcupine-hunting is looked down upon, 
not for the fault of the creature itself, but 
because of the disreputable habits of the 
persous who usually make it their object of | 
sport. Another wild animal is scorned as a 
quarry, on account of its own intrinsic despi- | 
eability. “Cowardly as a hyena,” is an Arab 
proverb, Perhaps, however, the main cause 
is the universal hatred which this odious | 
beast inspires, arises from its habit of| 
violating graves. Whether resurrection-men 
or hyenas are concerned, the feeling is the | 
same in the popular mind. What else can we | 
do, but execrate the insulters and devourers 
of what remains of those we have loved most | 
dearly on earth? Now, the hyena, who fears 
to attack any other creature than a solitary, 
wretched, ailing, half-starved dog, not daring 
to make an onslaught on a flock of sheep, the 
vile hyena disinters the dead, and eats their 
very bones, Is it likely that such a beast 
should meet with anything but detestation ? 
As a precautionary measure, which is nes 
always effectual, the Arabs bury their dead 
very deep. In some districts, they even 
build two vaults for the reception of one 
body, putting their precious deposit in the 
lower one. Consequently, the skin of so 
dastard an animal is looked upon as valueless. 
In the majority of tents it would be refused 
admittance, for fear it should bring bad luck 
with it. 

The lowest Arabs will eat hyena’s flesh, | 
which, by the way, is not particularly good ; | 
but they are very careful not to touch the 
head, and hold the brain in especial abhor- 
rence, believing that such contact would 
suffice to make them lose their senses. They | 
sometimes amuse themselves with chasing it 
on horseback, and allow their harriers to worry 
it to death without doing it the honour to fire 
ashot. The gun would be contaminated. 

One fine August moruing M. Gérard, 
riding in search of nobler prey, whilst medi- 
tating his plans, observed the approach of a 
bristling, repulsive-looking, limping animal, 
—a hyena which, surprised by daylight, 
ashamed of himself and out of countenance— 
was regaining his fortress or burrow with a 
hobbling step. The lion-killer had left his 
gun in the hands of his Arab attendant ; and, 
having no other weapon than his sabre, he 
drew it from its scabbard and charged the 
brute, which darted away and disappeared 
amidst the wayside bushes, at the foot of a 
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rock. M. Gérard dismounted, tied his horse 
to a tree, and soon found a hole which he 
was delighted to recognise as an ancient 
quarry, high enough and broad enough to 
admit his passing along it upright and with 
his armsat liberty. In two minutes, the two 
new acquaintances were face to face, and so 
close that the party most anxious for the in- 
troduction could feel the end of his sabre 
bitten by teeth ; but he could see nothing, the 
hole was so dark. He knelt down, closed his 
eyes for an instant, and, on opening them, 
could distinguish the animal sufficiently to 
know where to strike. The great difficulty 
was to draw from its mouth the point of the 
sabre, which it continued to hold fast ; then, 
as soon as it let it go, he plunged the blade 
into its chest up to the handle. A sort of 
mufiied grunt was the only response; and 
when the blade was drawn from its body, 
the animal was dead. Just as M. Gérard 
was about to seize the carcase by the foot, 
to drag it into the open air, he heard a con- 
fused sound of voices at the quarry’s mouth, 
proceeding from his guide and a group of 
reapers, who had seen him charge the hyena 
and dismount at the foot of the rock. When 
the Arab beheld the blade of the sabre red 
with the blood of the animal, he said, 

“Thank heaven, for causing me to remain 
behind with your gun, and never again make 
use of your sabre in warfare ; it would betray 
you.” Asthe Frenchman did not appear to 
understand the meaning of the speech, the 
guide added, 

“An Arab, when he finds a hyena in his 
hold, takes a handful of cow-dung and 
holds it out to the brute, saying, ‘Come; let 
me make you pretty with some henna on the 
tips of your charming fingers.’ The hyena 
offers its paw, the Arab seizes it, drags it 
out, gags it, and gives it to the women and 
children of the douar to stone to death, as a 
cowardly and unclean animal.” 

M. Gérard, without literally believing 
every syllable told by his guide, easily com- 
prehended that he had made a mistake which 
would require a brilliant reparation in order 
to put a stop to scandal and _ ill-natured 
remarks amongst the tribes; but he actually 
witnessed an occurrence which proved that 
his follower had not spoken altogether 
falsely. Having met one day with a troop of 
porcupine-hunters laying siege to a burrow, 
be dismounted to watch the catastrophe. 
After several hours of terrible labour, a 
hyena was caught and dragged out by achild 
only twelve years of age, who had plunged 
his lance two feet deep in the animal’s body. 
European sportsmen would have been proud 
of such a feat. Squire Pettisesshuns, on 
receiving a letter from his son, with the news 
that the cadet of the family had slain a hyena 
in the Algerian wilderness, would tuke care to 
publish the glorious bulletin at all the dinner- 
tables for two uniong round, The hatcheichia 
were avnoyed and humiliated: annoyed, 
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because the omen was bad, in their eyes ; and| We were at the rendezvous long before the 
humiliated, because the Arabs of the neigh-|cheik and his people arrived, close by the 
bourhood, whom curiosity had drawn toge- | Oued-Mellégh, where they meant to hunt the 


ther to witness the sport, overwhelmed 
them with scornful, and sarcastic jokes. It 
is needless to add that the animal was left on 
the spot, to be devoured by his fellows, and 
that the sportsmen shifted their quarters to 
get out of the way of the invectives of the 
Arabs, as well as to look out for better game 
elsewhere. 


The hyena never walks out alone; you! 


always meet with them two together. When 
their mouths begin to water for a morsel of 
dog, they go and prowl about some douar 
which happens to be located in a wooded 
country. The female posts herself behind a 
bush, and the male purposely shows himself 
to the dogs, who charge him gallantly as he 
makes his retreat to the ambuscade occupied 
by his better half. Madame makes her ap- 


'bustard, As the tamarind-trees which fringe 
ithe stream allowed us to follow the chace 
without being observed, we regulated our 
march by that of the sportsmen. A flock 
of bustards soon took to wing before the 
horsemen, who were beating tlie plain. 
Four falcons were successively let fly, and 
a bustard was instantly singled out and 
vigorously attacked, 

“It was not long before our eagles, unhooded, 
caught sight of the chace, and directed their 
flight towards it, at first heavily and in a 
direct line, afterwards more rapidly and in 
circling sweeps, which gradually brought 
them together as they rose in the air. After 
fastening our ass to a tamarind-tree, we 
directed our course up the stream, in order 
to keep the scene of action better in view. 





pearance at the nick of time, and catches,| The bustard, separated from the flock, and, 
strangles, and devours on the spot the dog} vigorously attacked by the four falcons in 
whose ardour has led him the nearest to her); concert, had no other means of safety except 
spouse. It sometimes happens that the Arabs | to keep above them. It rose, therefore, ver- 
interfere, and cudgel to death these dog-lov-| tically, to such an altitude that it looked no 
ing ogresses ; who, however, seldom indulge! bigger than a pigeon, while the birds who 
in such amusements, except after a fast of|pursued it so furiously sometimes looked 
several days. | like grasshoppers, and sometimes were alto- 

As there is sport which every Arab will! gether lost to view. The two eagles once 
not, so are there modes of the chace which | arrived in these lofty regions, became so com- 
every Arab may not indulge in. Falconry in| pletely confounded in the chace, that it was 


Algeria is the privilege of the great and | impossible to distinguish them from the other 


powerful. The persons who passionately| birds. The cheik and his cavalcade were 
follow it, are the descendants of noble and! waiting in the plain, with their eyes directed 
military families who have rallied round the| towards the sky, watching like us the 
standard of France, in order to preserve, or|issue of the aérial combat. Suddenly we 
obtain, command. Whatever may be the in-| thought we heard distant piercing and re- 
fluence or the fortune of a native, he cannot, | peated cries ; soon afterwards we could see a 


unless he be in some degree noble or of well- 
established courage, devote himself to the 
art of falconry without running the risk of 
being turned into ridicule, and sometimes of 


being molested by his own people. A falconer, | 


named Abdallah, one of the bravest cavaliers 
of the tribe of the Mahatla—which is saying a 
good deal—related to M. Gérard an anecdote 
in point. 

“In the course of the same year,” he said, 
“in which Algeria fell into the power of the 
Christians, my cousin Lakdar and myself 
took it into our heads to mystify a cheik 
of the Ouled-Bou-Ghanem, our neighbour, 
who, although a mere nobody, presumed to 
train falcons. For this purpose, we took a 
couple of eaglets which we knew of in their 
eyrie, and trained them to fly at the young 
falcons which our shepherds brought us 
every day. When we judged the education 
of our birds to be sufficiently advanced, we 
sent one of our trusty people to discover from 
the cheik’s followers when he was likely to 
begin hawking. Having learned the appointed 

lace and day, Lakdar and myself set off 

fore the dawn, driving in front of us the ass 
which carried our hooded eagles, and a few 
falcons to lure ‘them back when required. 


‘black body, which increased in size as it 
approached nearer to us, sometimes strug- 
| gling violently, and then descending vertically 
‘to the lower regions. We were then able to 
distinguish our two eagles with expanded 
wings suffering themselves to be dragged 
|downward by the weight of the bustard, 
which, with drooping legs and closed wings, 
fell towards the earth, without giving the 
slightest sign of life. In vain we gazed in 
lsearch of the cheik’s falcons; they had dis- 
appeared. Our whole attention was then di- 
rected towards the cavaliers. The instant 
| when the bustard and the eagles fell whistling 
| into the midst of the wide circle formed by the 
cheik and his train, a Jong shout of ‘treason !’ 
froze us with terror. We remembered, but 
too late, that in the hurry of letting loose 
our birds, the leash had been left on the foot 
of one of them. Several men had dismounted, 
and were folding their burnous in such a 
way that they could catch the eagles without 
being hurt by them. 

“Our only hope of escape was by flight, 
which we took to as fast as our legs could 
carry us, without bestowing a thought on 
the ass, which nevertheless, was destined to 
save my life that eventful day. We had 
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been running for nearly an hour, always up | footsteps visible in the river's bed. Can he 
stream, and without quitting the trees which | have crept in, and hidden himself?’ 
skirt the river, when we perceived four| “ Atthat moment I heard some one walking 
horsemen a couple of hundred paces behind | on the bank above my head, and saying to the 
us, and further off, the cheik’s whole caval- | fellow who was searching after me, ‘Moham- 
cade. They had followed our track at full| med, the cheik has sent me to fetch you, 
trot and gallop. Further flight was impos-| because there is not one of the cavaliers in 
sible; we endeavoured to hide ourselves. | company who has so good a knife as yours,’ 
Lakdar chose a tuft of tamarinds and| “‘ What for?’ rejoined the other. 
brambles ; as for me, I slipped down to the| “ ‘Todecapitate the dog whom we have just 
river's bed. I walked in till I was up to my | caught,’ replied the envoy. 
neck in water, and could stand with my head! “The prospect of cutting off a man’s head 
hidden beneath the aquatic plants which | got the upper-hand of the ardour with which 
overhung the bank. I was scarcely installed | these wretches were ferreting me out, and 
in my snuggery, before I heard the footsteps | lured them away instantly ; thus delivering 
of horses and the voice of a sportsman shout-| me from the most frightful position in which 
ing to the cheik’s people,‘ Come this way;|I ever happened to be in my life. According 
we are on their track! Their footsteps are| to what I had just heard, my cousin was on 
as plain as daylight. They are two sons of| the point of losing his head,and I was unable 
dogs together!’ A sharp galloping and the/| to succour him in the least. Fully persuaded 
neighing of the horses heated by a long run, | that the men who had departed a minute ago 
announced the arrival of the chiek and of| would return after the execution was over, 
every one belonging to him. and conscious of the impossibility of finding 
“* Tet ten men,’ he said, ‘ instantly gofor-| any other retreat without leaving traces of 
ward till they lose the track. Then, and not | having shifted my quarters, I determined to 
before, they will halt, and keep military guard | stop where I was. A root which I had ob- 
on both banks of the river. You, my children, | served beneath the bank, and over my head, 
will dismount; follow the steps of these | rendered me the service of hanging by it, and 
wretches, pistol in hand, and bring them to| of taking a position less dangerous than my 
me alive if you possibly can.’ | former one. After the uproarious shouts and 
“At this order, I felt sure that it was all | laughter caused by the triple execution which 
over with Lakdar. My position was better | took place behind me, I thought I could hear 
than his, and I retained the hope of surviving | the horses’ ree travelling away from the 
and avenging him. Then ouly I became) brook, and then all was silent. 
aware that my feet were sinking in the mud,| “Time fled, and with it the sun, who set and 
and that the water, which at first scarcely | disappeared. Then came the twilight, and 
covered my shoulders, began to moisten my | soon a few stars were twinkling in the sky. 
lips. They say that he who kuows not fear,|I crept softly out of my retreat, and cauti- 
isnota man. Well; that day, I was afraid, | ously stole up the river’s bank. I listened— 
not so much on account of the threats of the | 1 looked in every direction—nothing. Nota 
enemy who were pursuing us sv furiously, as | sound, except the croaking of the frogs; not 
of dying by the death of drowning. My per- | aliving creature, except afew jackals prowling 
sonal meditations were interrupted by a shot,| around poor Lakdar’s body, which I found 
followed by imprecations and several other horribly mutilated, and flanked on each side 
shots. My cousin, finding that he was dis-| by one of our eagles, also decapitated like 
covered, had fired his pistol at the group | himealf. Having first made sure that I was 
which surrounded him, and which, in spite of | quite alone, I wrapped up my cousin’s body 
the cheik’s prohibition, could not restrain|aud head in my burnous, took it on my 
itself from returning the fire. The few words | shoulders, and directed my steps towards the 
I was able to catch, amidst the disturbance | spot where we had fastened our ass in the 
which took place around me, gave me to|morning. I found it in the same place, 
understand that Lakdar was not killed, and | browsing the grass at the foot of the tamarind- 
that they were dragging him to the cheik’s|tree. I made use of the rope which was 
presence. Unable to contain myself, and | twisted round my head to fasten my precious 
anxious, even at the risk of being caught, to|burthen more securely. I then marched 
know what they were going to do to him, I} straight across the plain in order to gain a 
was on the point of quitting my place of} pathway which ought to lead me to our douar 
refuge, when a couple of men leapt into the | before daybreak. [had continued my journey 
river's bed. for about four hours without meeting with 
“He came down this way,’ said the first,| anything, but always followed by a small 
pointing to my footsteps on the sand. party of jackals, whom the smell of blood 
“*He entered the water here,’ said the} kept on my track, when the ass stopped 
other, advancing towards the edge of thej|short, pricking its ears, and trembling at 
stream, in which I remained motionless only | every limb. 
ten paces off, peeping at him through the| “1 instantly perceived,not far before me,and 
foliage which covered my head. ‘It is sin-|on the path, a pair of shining eyes, as bright 
gular, he continued, ‘there are no more/as burning coals. Accustomed to these sort 
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of encounters, I made haste to cut the cords 
which held Lakdar’s body on the ass’s back. 
I hoisted it on my shoulders, as before, and 
struck across country, leaving the poor brute 
chained to the spot, by the effect of terror. 
When I was about a hundred paces off, I 
heard a noise which sounded like the fall of a 
heavy body violently dashed to the ground ; 
then a sort of rattling in the throat; and 
then, nothing. The lion had accepted the 
sacrifice which I offered him. I was re-as- 
sured on my own account, and after making 
a considerable circuit, I regained the path 
which I had left.” 

The story ends with the vengeance which 
Abdallah and his friends took on the mur- 
derers, This was as ample and complete as 


our traffic, and leaving us at last in the lurch, 
it would have had no chance against it. I 
am quite sure of that; and why? Because 
we all knew the coachman, and would never 
have dreamed of withdrawing our support 
(we never regard any of our dealings but in 
the light of a support to somebody or some- 
thing ;) while the man was civil ; and he was 
invariably civil, and, moreover, had a large 
family. He was a thin man, with a wrinkled 
face, and short, grey hair, who did duty 
sometimes as a post-boy, in a blue jacket and 
white cords, and drove people at weddings ; 
but was as unlike my idea of a jolly old 
coachman as any one I ever saw; though 
he was not out of keeping with the faded 
and contracted aspect of coaching in those 


the most merciless barbarian could desire. 
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latter days. He was related to two well- 
known jockeys, and would have gone into 
‘that line himself if he had been a trifle 
EXCHANGE. | lighter, or had been capable of any reduction 

We are no Cockneys down here. For}in flesh by the usual process of sweating 
miles between us and the first tokens of the|down. But he was a real coachman, full of 
great city cattle find pasture, and the plough | the traditions of the road, and as ignorant of 
is driven a-field. There is a story of a soldier | what time of day you might mean by eight 
who once heard the great clock of St. Paul’s | forty-five, as if you had spoken of a decimal 
strike thirteen times, from his post some | fraction. His time for starting was a quarter 
twenty miles oif, and, being accused of sleep-| before nine ; but if any passenger happened 
ing at midnight, was enabled eutirely to} to be shaving at that moment, what gentle- 
clear himself by proving that the clock of |man could reasonably refuse to wait about a 
Saint Paul’s did actually, in some eccentric} little? John Jarvis was his name upon that 
fit, strike thirteen times upon the night in| road which knoweth him no more ; for he is 
question. But however this may have been, | dead, and Mrs. Jarvis has got into an alms- 
no one ever heard the clock of Saint Paul’s| house ; and the large family have gone out to 
in our village, let the air be ever so humid, | service; and even the coach, after a struggle 
or the wind from that quarter ever so gusty ;| with the heavy roads and high prices of one 
and we are quite sure that Bow bells are | winter, now lies abandoned ina wheelwright’s 
out of the question. There is not a boy in| yard, cracked, paintless, broken-windowed, 





all Rutstead parish who would not take off | 
his jacket upon this question, and the old | 
people have a horror of metropolitan habits, | 
which no man out of Rutstead could rightly | 


and with a rich crop of moss and houseleek 
upon its mouldering roof. 

When tlie railway proposed to come near 
us, we passed resolutions at the Guy, and 


understand. We have a figurative expres- | Sanbeneton a lawyer to oppose. The coaching 
sion that the Londoners live by cutting one/ interest, which comprised one-half of the 
another’s throats, which principally refers to | inhabitants, said, of course, that there was 
their commercial rivalries ; but Miss Bun-|abundant accommodation already; aud the 
bury, for one, does literally believe it. At|rector said that the railway would bring 
the Guy Earl of Warwick, which we call |down all the loose characters in London on 
familiarly the Guy, you may generally hear | Sundays, and take all the respectable people 
some one in the parlour discoursing of our | in the village up to town : and Mr. Grinstone, 
intercourse with the metropolis in pre-rail-|the great landed proprietor, declared that 
wayite-days, when as many as thirty coaches, | scarcely any sum of money could compensate 


besides vehicles of other kinds, used to pass 
our doors within the twenty-four hours, 
startling the inhabitants with noisy horns, or 
the cheers of school-boys going home. But | 
they have dwindled down into a single car- | 
rier’s cart—a creaking, dawdling, bony-horsed 
thing, which rings a cracked bell as it passes 
through the place, evidently on its last 
wheels. Our last stage-coach only ceased 
running a few winters ago. It was a re- 
markably comfortable conveyance, when it 
did not turn over upon the brink of the 
chalk-pits (which the parish, by large ma- 
jorities, declines to rail in) ; and if the rail- 
way had come near us, instead of stealing all 


him for the injury and annoyance he would 
have to suffer if the hateful scheme were 
carried out. We raised such a cry, that I 
verily believe our village was the cause of 
the railway engineer suddenly striking out a 
new course through the marshes, on the other 
side of a ridge of hills. Nobody repents of 
that opposition, except Mr. Grinstone, who is 
now known to have been willing all along to 


capitulate on advantageous terms. But the 
country itself is staunch and true. 


Gentle- 
men in the House of Commons, in whom we 
were once proud to recognise an exalted em- 


bodiment of our opinions, have deserted our 
cause again and again ; but we are unchanged. 
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What those opinions are, no man who is 
skilled in the interpretation of hints and 
signs could fail to know, after remaining an 
hour among us. Ask old Nelby, the job- 
master, ma proprietor of the solitary fly 
that stands for hire in these parts, and who 
has the gouty and lame completely at his 
mercy. He is not saucy (nobody in our 
village is), but he knows what is usual, and 
consequently what is right. Four shillings 
has been the fare from the corner of Guttle- 
bury Lane to the Black Lion in Swillstead, 
ever since he can remember; and he has 
repeatedly said, in the parlour of the Guy, 
and in the presence of a strongly sympa- 
thising audience, that he would not take his 
own father for a sixpence less. No more he 
would ; for I have seen him, even when driv- 
ing back empty, and without the hope of 
another offer, refuse to take up a dusty 
Londoner, who ignorantly tendered him three- 
and-six as an ultimatum. A chit! chit! to 
his highly respectable old grey horse was the 
only answer which he deigned to make to 
that ill-advised proposal. 

If this does not give you an idea of our 
opinions, you can ask Chaffers, who had the 


folly and impudence to come over from Buff- 
borough (a good three miles), on purpose to 
set up a branch grocery-store in our village, 
where he was neither born nor reared, and 
had no influence nor connections whatever. 
He tried to wean us from dealing with 


Pidden (as kind-hearted a creature as ever 
breathed, and worth money), by writing up 
Town Prices in his window, and putting up a 
sunblind, and having the footway in front of 
his door watered every day. He had the 
meanness to offer to undersell Pidden in 
everything. He put in his window pinker 
ham than Pidden’s—having found out that 
ham was Pidden’s weak point—and showed 
loaf-sugar at sixpence, of a dazzling purity. 
He offered new-laid eggs at a shilling a-dozen 
(Pidden, who keeps fowls, has let many a 
dozen get musty, rather than do it); and 
mee to grind his coffee fresh every day, 

cause he had heard that Pidden, who 
knew there was a time for all things, always 

und his for the week, on Monday morn- 
ings. He tried to outdo poor Pidden in 
everything, and has had as many as four 
candles all burning at once in his shop. But 
a universal sympathy grew up for Pidden. 
We could not tamely see him crushed by a 
stranger, who had no business there. It was 
cruel, scandalous; it was mean, despicable, 
untradesmanlike ; it was anything and every- 
thing but staunch and true. We found out 
Chaffers’ paltry little handbills stuck up on 
the sides of barns, and on fences and posts all 
along the highway, and we daubed them out, 
or wrote offensive remarks beneath them. 
We taunted him with wanting to take the 
bread out of Pidden’s mouth, and would be 
glad to know (und we felt it to be our busi- 
ness to inquire, and Chaffers’ to explain) how 


Pidden was to keep his two unmarried 
daughters in respectability, and pay rent and 
taxes upon town prices? Chaffers only came 
over from Buffborough three times a-week ; 
some said he was ashamed to show his face 
there. People made observations upon his 
personal defects, and said that he looked a 
sneak, and that you could —— tell. 
We found out that his wife had an income of 
her own (Pidden’s late wife had not a far- 
thing, and cost him a fortune in doctors) ; 
so we said it was plain that he did not do it 
from necessity, but evidently from downright 
greediness. [I am sure we were much more 
concerned about it than Pidden himself, who 
disdained to employ the arts of his o)ponent, 
but left himself confidently in the hands of 
his neighbours and customers ; and no won- 
der; for he flourished under it amazingly. 
Everyone grew extravagant in grocery, to 
give Pidden a turn. Even old Miss Bunbury, 
who had learnt frugality in the days of the 
East India Company and convoys, would 
shake a third spoonful into the teapot, with a 
remark that trade would be the better for it, 
meaning, of course, Pidden’s trade. Chaffers’ 
representative was a silly-looking, florid 
young man, who wetted his red hair, and 
brushed it all off his forehead. Our boys 
used to look through the window, and make 
faces at him, and he always laughed, in a 
weak, sheepish manner, which showed that 
he was ashamed of his position there. We 
did not dislike the young man at all; but 
when we heard he was miserably underpaid 
we pitied him, and learned to distinguish 
between him and Chaffers. He told us 
frankly that he did not like the place, and 
Chaffers was no better than a negro-driver ; 
though he was always so afraid that the 
tyrant would drop in upon him from Buff- 
borough, that it was quite painful to talk to 
him. But it did not last long. One day, 
Chaffers suddenly discharged the florid young 
man ; and Pidden, with a calm dignity, un- 
alloyed with the smallest atom of vindictive- 
ness, saw, from his shop-window, all the 
unsold stock go back to Buffborough, in 
a van. 

After this, I need scarcely say that we 
have the strongest dislike to meanness or 
shabby dealings of any kind. Nobody likes 
Spokes, the wheelwright, for example, who 
employs a number of boys, while men with 
families continually ask him for employment ; 
and who is always taking in people who never 
served their time to the trade. And what 
do you suppose we thought of Mr. Simmer, 
the new curate, who actually (it was when 
the bread was so dear) told John Hitchman, 
a poor labouring man, down the lane, with 
nine children, to let his wife know that sting- 
ing nettles boiled down with a little dripping, 
made a very wholesome and palatable dish ? 
John Hitehman told them all about it at the 
beer-shop, and it came to the ears of every- 
body, and we said it was infamous. It was 
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telling a Christian man, who had brought up | had discovered that there were no thieves in 
nine children for his country’s benetit, to) her back kitchen, but only a stray bantam 
betake himself to the food of brutes. Nay,|from the next garden. We have seen him in 
the very donkeys on the common shrank | plain clothes peeping through the crevice of 
from contact with the odious weed which a|the tap-room door of the Guy; and have 
Christian minister had not hesited to recom-| watched him standing in the sun, with his 
mend as a fit nourishment for the bodies of | back to a wall, lazily cutting a whistle out of 
his poor parishioners. Was the fleshy tene-|a bit of reed, and everybody knew that the 
ment of an immortal spirit to be kept up artful fellow had some business in hand. We 


upon stinging nettles? We asked how the 
Reverend Mr. Simmer would like to have his 
tongue, and palate, and throat irritated to 
inflammation by stinging nettles? and did 
not care a pin for his answer, that he had 
tried and found them very good. We know 
how grandees, like the Reverend Mr. Simmer, 
having made an appointment to taste the 
workhouse soup, always found it excellent, 


have come upon him in out-of-the-way places, 
and have suddenly found him walking beside 
us, in a manner that makes your blood run 
cold, There is not a boy in our part that 
would associate with Spry ; but he does not 
care for that. Since he managed to get noted 
for promotion as an active and intelligent 
officer, he calls us all civilians, and seems to 
| enjoy his own isolation. 


and talk lightly of the labours of bricklaying,| But we have another quarrel with Spry, 
after setting first stones with a silver trowel. | which I will just mention, in further illustra- 
We made observations on his conduct in a/tion of our opinions. Spry was originally no 
loud voice when he happened to be near.) more a policeman than you are. He is by 
We stared so hard at him, when he acci-| trade (as we always express it) a cooper. 
dentally alluded to Nebuchadnezzar in his| His father was a cooper; his grandfather 
sermon, that he drew out his delicate white | was a cooper ; and the Sprys have all been 
cambric handkerchief, and made such a long | coopers (except one, who went to sea), ever 
pause, that everybody thought the sermon |since they came into the village. But this 
was done. John Hitchman happened to be|Spry actually deserted the calling of his 
there that day (he attended church regularly | ancestors, and, on the shabby excuse that 
during the excitement), sitting in one of the | coopering wasn’t what it used to be, entered 
free seats, wiping his forehead with a tattered, | the police force, and lost caste among us for 
blue, cotton rag ; and everybody was struck | ever. Now, if Spry’s father had been a 
with the contrast, and made his own reflec-| policeman—if he had been the son of Cump- 
tions. Public opinion chalked itself upon | ton, the late constable, who died childless, at 
the walls of Mr. Simmer’s house ; till one day | an advanced age ; or if he could have shown 


the rector told him, that without any refer- 
ence whatever to the merits of the case, it 
was unfortunately evident that he was not 
popular in the parish, and that he must 
therefore see the necessity of resigning. So 
he went away ; and his true character came 
out afterwards, when he published a book on 
population, which competent judges residing 
in the parish have pronounced to be a dis- 
grace to him as a minister and a man. 

Spry, the policeman, who lives up-stairs, at 
the shoemaker’s, is equally the object of our 
contempt and detestation. It is nothing to 
us that the mere presence of Spry makes our 
property as safe as if it were under guard in 
the Tower of London. We will grant you 
that, under the protection of old Cumpton, 
the late constable of the parish, the very 
doors of our houses, and the gates of our 
gardens, have been unhinged and carried 
away for fire-wood ; and nobody dared to go 
down Guttlebury Lane after dark ; for self- 
interest does not blind us to what is mean 
and unmanly. We all hate Spry, and never 
miss an opportunity of reviling him as a piti- 
ful fellow and a sneak. He never looks you 
in the face, like an honest man; and has a 
nasty, shuffling, sidelong walk, which particu- 
larly annoys Miss Bunbury, who always 
speaks of him as that reptile Spry, and who, 
though she did reluctantly him in one 
night, turned him out again the moment she 


the slightest relationship with any person 
whose business it had been to prowl about, 
and take’ his neighbours into custody, we 
might have endured it, and come to look 
| upon him as a necessary institution in a 
corrupt state of society. But Spry had no 
such excuse, or did not care to mention it, if 
he had. He does not care a fig for the ex- 
ample of the coaching interest, who are true 
to their calling, toa boy. They hang about 
the steps of the Guy, and loiter round its 
moss-grown, broken-windowed outbuildings, 
still clinging with a fanatical faith to the 
hope of the final disappearance of railways, 
and triumphant restoration of four-in-hands., 
Their linen jackets are in tatters, and their 
shoes are soleless; but there they lie, on 
sunny days, basking under the red-brick wall, 
or fast asleep in shady corners. But see 
them if a cart or chaise should stop there! 
Only a fortnight ago, there drove up to that 
door a dusty four-wheeled vehicle, containing 
one lean gentleman, who, to the wonderment 
of all, desired to stay there for the night. 
Then the coaching people sprang upon their 
feet, and came about him ; and four of them 
unharnessed his rough, shaggy pony, and led 


him tenderly in ; and two held the traveller's 
carpet-bag, and one his whip; while the 
traveller himself went in, and was swallowed 
loomy vastness of that ancient 
e must have been a strange man, 


up in the 
hostelry. 
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for he decided to stay there a whole week, | loud enough to be heard by Grinstone, in his 
giving, by his single presence, an unwonted | pillared mansion over the way; and I have 
stimulus to the trade of our village. Great, |no doubt he could, though he never cared a 
therefore, was the grief of all when he went | pin for poor Richard’s maxims, and, as far as 
away. The coaching interest looked after | I can see, ought to have been bankrupt long 
him till the diminished forms of pony, chaise, ago. He is a notorious gormandiser, though 
and man, disappeared over the hill-top, and | only for the public benefit. Live and let live, 
the sound of his wheels died away. Will he | he says, is his notion ; and, when he is stuffing 
ever come again? Some think he will ; but| more than usual, he will keep repeating that 
others shake their heads, and say it may be | noble-spirited maxim, and will give it you on 
many a day first. But they will wait pa-| every occasion with such an air of being then 
tiently, and so will the Guy. Its bar has! struck with the idea for the first time in his 
contracted, and its whole life shrunk into one | life, that if any one at the same table hurled 
dismal corner of the building. But its fifteen | one of the dishes at his head in a moment of 
beds are still made up, and, we are proud to/|rage, I could understand it. There is such a 
say, that its extensive accommodation for | disagreeable self-possession about him, when 





man and beast has never been reduced. | 

I do not know whether it be a natural cop- | 
sequence of our steady adherence to those 
principles, which I have faintly indicated ; 
but it appears to me that all the inhabitants 
of Rutstead, either make money and die well 
off, or else live in great poverty and depend- 
ence, till after going into the union and 
coming out again, and hovering about that 
splendid building, like dazzled moths, are 
finally drawn into it, and slowly consumed. 
Our chemist, who sells human-medicine and 
horse-medicine, besides tobacco, pepper, and 
other articles of domestic use, is publicly 
known to have made money in that dusty 
and deserted shop of his. He is not an active 
man ; he spends more time in picking pimples 


on his face, than in anything else ; and he 
has a wife who gets dirty, dog’s-eared Minerva 
Press novels from a sweet-stuff shop across 
the road, and reads them again and again ; 
and, addressing the unknown author of A 
Year and a Day, in four volumes, writes in 
pencil, at the foot of his most eloquent chap- 


ters, “Oh, why wert thou not a poet!” She 
is no help to him in the business, and he 
mildly observes that some people like a shop, 
while others never take to it! How he 
made money with such notions, I know not, 
but everybody knows he has. So has Grim- 
shaw, the butcher, though I never saw four 
joints hanging up at once in his clean-swept 
shop, which, with the tree before the door, 
and its footway paved with pebbles, is as 
retty a place as you will find in our neigh- 
urhood. He never ventures to expel the 
vital spark—which he professionally regards 
as a something which keeps sweet the flesh 
of sheep or beeves—until he has gone round 
on horseback to all his customers, and satis- 
fied himself that their united orders amount 
to a whole animal. Again, there is Groyn, 
the builder, who owns half the houses within 
five miles round, and who is a staunch 
upholder of our principles,—as sturdy a 
defender of his right to build for every one 
within that distance as the heart of our 
village could desire. He smokes, and plays 
at bowls and skittles, at the Guy, and boasts 
in his cups that he can buy and sell Grin- 
stone, the landed proprietor, and shouts it out 
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he is not eating—such an embarrassing air of 
knowing what you are going to say, and 
smiling deprecatingly before you say it, that 
I abhor him from my soul. Why should 
that man flourish, and have the gout for 
weeks together, when Spokes, the wheel- 
wright, works early and late, and cannot 
make both ends meet; and poor, old Mrs, 
Weeks has forty-three direct descendants, all 
living, who could not, altogether, prevent her 
selling her old walnut chest of drawers, and 
antique piece of needlework, and going into 
the union at eighty-five ? 

But if I were in the mood for asking 
peevish questions about what I see and know 
in our village, this paper would never come 
to an end. I might desire to know why 
beggars enjoy so sacred a character among 
us, and know it so well, that we dare not say 
our gardens are our own. They open our 


| Bates, and come round and bully us at our 


ack doors, and even quote Scripture at us, 
until we tremble in our shoes. Why does a 
tyrannical public opinion compel us to bear 
this meekly, and forbid us to send them up 
the lane to Mr. Colewort, the market gar- 
dener, who is generally in want of hands. 
I might ask why we have four chapels and a 
Mormonite cobbler’s, where the elect meet 
nightly, and whence, in long processions, sing- 
ing merry hymns to vulgar tunes, they go 
forth to publicly baptise grown men and 
women in a horse-pond by the roadside, and 
not a solitary school within two miles. And 
if I did not know this last fact to be true, I 
might ask why we are so prejudiced and 
ignorant—so proud of being out of the sound 
of Bow bells, and so united to resist all pro- 


jects of improvement—why, within twelve 


miles from the Royal Exchange in Cornhill, 
London, we nail horseshoes over doors, and 
have a public excitement about a ghost now 
and then—or why poor widowed Mrs, Cottle, 
when the Mormon elders met together and 
formally cursed her for some trifling dis- 
obedience, went melancholy, and tried to 
hang herself, and failed at first ; until, after 
moping about for months, she hung herself 
effectually; whereon, the wrathful elders 
met again, and were much edified but 
unappeased. 
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